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NOVEMBER. 


BY HENRY GAY HEWLETT. 


Like a young novice, forced the world to 
shun 
And don white weeds, November, day by 
day, 
With a mist-mantle doth her face o’erlay, 
And lurk in exile from the joyous sun ; 
Yet as, in musing on the name of nun, 
The maiden’s mind recoils and soars away 
In dreams of radiant hope, which, one by 
one, 
Fleeting in tears, she turns to fast and 
pray ; 
So will the month some precious hours retain 
Of crimson, russet, golden light to stain 
Her beeches, oaks, and elms, but fills the 
room 
Of that fair pageant with dissolving rain. 
Nun-like, at last, she garbs herself in 
gloom, 
And takes the stern vows of a wintry 
doom. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Wars and rumors of wars fill the air, 
and even those who believe in the neces- 
sity of war are saddened by the daily 
reports of bloodshed and slaughter in 
the morning papers. Let all these things 
inspire us to work more earnestly than 
ever to hasten the time when the less 
belligerent balf of the human family shall 
have a voice in public affairs. 





-—_-- 


What are you making for the Suffrage 
Bazar, and how many friends have you 
asked to contribute? 


—_—- 





A number of rich and benevolent wom- 
en in Bridgeport, Conn., knowing of the 
destitute condition of thousands of Ar- 
menian orphans, decided to undertake the 
care and education of four of them. The 
four children were brought to this coun- 
try, but the immigration commissioners 
decided that they must be sent back, be- 
cause their passage had been paid; and 
Secretary Gage has upheld the ruling. I 
this is the law, the sooner it is changed 
the better. The prohibition of ‘assisted 
immigration’? was never meant to apply 
to young and healthy children, all whose 
expenses in this country are guaranteed 





by persons of means, and who are in no 
danger of becoming a public charge. 
Every year thousands of Irish boys and 
girls, and boys and girls of other nation- 
alities, have their passage paid to Amer- 
ica by their hard-working sisters, who 
have come over here and earned the 
money by domestic service; and they are 
allowed to enter because their fare has 
been paid by their own relations. Yet a 
boy or girl who has only the assistance of 
one poor young woman to depend upon 
after arriving bere is in far more danger 
of becoming a public charge than these 
Armenian orphans. No obstacle ought to 
be placed in the way of rich and child- 
less women adopting orphan children; it is 
one of the best forms of charity, and is 
often as great a blessing to the rich wo- 
man as to the destitute child. And a 
healthy child whose passage has been paid 
by a “sister in Christ’? ought to be admit- 
ted as freely as one whose passage has 
been paid by a sister by blood. Hereisa 
stupid law which might more easily be 
made to square with common-sense if 
women had votes. 





How many tickets have you sold for the 
Suffrage Bazar, to be held Dec, 5-9? 
Family tickets, seven admissions, 50 
cents; single admission tickets, 10 cents. 
Those who cannot make or solicit a great 
number of articles for the Bazar, can help 
by selling tickets among their friends. 
There is no one who cannot sell a few 
tickets, and every active woman can sell 
a great many. 








—— 

England in South Africa, and America 
in the Philippines, are emphasizing the 
need of women as voters. A political so- 
ciety composed of men alone never did, 
never can, and never will maintain peace, 
And this simply because the male animal 
is the fighting animal. The belligerent 
instinct inuate in masculine human 
nature needs as its counterpoise the more 
gentle and peaceable qualities which 
feminine human nature alone can supply. 
Until women are equal factors in govern- 
ment, the bloody and barbarous process 
of civilization by the bayonet will con- 
tinue to decimate mankind. 


-_-eo- 


MISS MARY JOHNSTON. 


The most brilliant story of adventure 
since ‘A Gentleman of France’’ is Miss 
Mary Johnston’s ‘*To Have and to Hold,” 
now running as a seria) in the Atlantic 
Monthly. 

The appearance of ‘‘Prisoners of Hope’”’ 
last season made its young author famous. 
In responding to a request for some bio- 
graphical data soon afterward, Miss John- 
ston wrote: 

Since the loss of my mother, nine years 
ago, I have been at the head of a large 
household. I am a busy woman, with 
many interests and responsibilities, and 
frail health, and my writing is largely of 
the nature of fancy-work—to be picked 
up at odd moments when nothing more 
pressing engages my attention. 

A recent number of Time and the Hour 
contained an interesting sketch of the 
life of this new addition to the small 
coterie of American writers of recognized 
talent. Miss Johnston was born on Nov. 
21, 1870, in Buchanan, a town pictu- 
resquely situated on the James liver, 
where it breaks through the Blue Ridge, 
in the heart of one of the loveliest sections 
in Virginia. Here most of her childhood 
and early youth was spent. She is a Vir- 
giuian by birth and ancestry, of a fine Old 
Dominion family, with strong-blooded 
Scotch and Scotch-Irish forbears. 
Through her mother she is a descendant 
of one of the thirteen apprentices who 
closed the gates of Londonderry in the 
siege of 1688. Her paternal great-great- 
grandfather, Peter Johnston, was the 
first of the family in Virginia, coming 
from Scotland in 1722. He became a 
planter of wealth and influence in the 
colony, and was the donor of the lands 
on which the College of Hampden-Sidney 
now stands. 

Miss Jobhnston’s father is a lawyer. 
Since the Civil War, in which he wasa 
major of artillery in the Confederate 
army, he has been connected with internal 
improvements and industrial develop- 
ment in several Southern States. When 
Miss Johnston was in her sixteenth year 
the family moved to Birmingham, Ala., 
Major Johnston being then engaged in 
building the Georgia Pacific Railroad, of 
which he was president. Birmingham 





has since been her home, with the excep- 
tion of four years spent in New York. 
She has travelled much, in her own coun- 
try and abroad, and observed much, 





Being a delicate child, she was taught 
at home. Her education was desultory, 
and for the most part gained by browsing 
at will among “old-fashioned books in 
old fashioned libraries,’’—those Southern 
home libraries, strong in the classics and 
scant of modern works. She roamed at 
pleasure over the beautiful country about 
her home, loving nature at least as much 
as books. The exquisite descriptions of 
scenery in her tales bear witness to this 
fact. The Natural Bridge of Virginia 
was only twelve miles from her home, the 
Peaks of Otter half that distance. The 
town was so small that a mile in any 
direction brought one into thick woods, 
to mountain streams, or out upon the 
mountainside itself. With old servants 





JOHNSTON, 


MISS MARY 


of the family, she and her sisters travelled 
over every hill and stream, and through 
every gorge and piece of woods around 
the place. ‘Like others of its ilk, it was 
a leisurely, dignified, pleasant little 
town’’—until two railroads came. 

Miss Johnston's first literary attempts 
were in verse, for her own amusement, to 
beguile the tedium of a winter's invalid- 
ism. Then she began her first novel, and 
two years of her scant leisure were de- 
voted to it. When finished she offered it 
to Houghton, Mifflin & Co., who at once 
accepted it. They were rewarded for 
their prompt recognition of genius in an 
unknown writer, for ‘Prisoners of Hope” 
had a large sale, and *‘To Have and to 
Hold,’ appearing unheralded in the 
Allantic Monthly, has by its own unaided 
merits won public favor, and greatly in- 
creased the circulation of the magazine. 

A remarkably large proportion of the 
new American writers of real talent are 
Southern women,and Miss Mary Johnston, 
though she has so lately risen above the 
horizon, is already showing herself one of 
the brightest stars of that fine galaxy. 

A. SB, 


=_>eae ——_—— 


NO FORTNIGHTLY. 





There will be no Fortnightly next Tues- 
day. The Fortnightlies are held on the 
second and fourth Tuesdays of each 
month. There were five Tuesdays in 
October this year, which will make an 
interval of three weeks between the last 
meeting and the next. The Fortnightly 
will take place on the second Tuesday of 
the present month, Nov, 14. 





=_-o— 


BAZAR NOTES. 





Contributions for the Suffrage Bazar are 
coming in from different places, all the 
way from California. These articles sent 
from outside the State for our State 
Bazar are received with especial gratitude 
and pleasure, as they show how strong is 
the feeling of solidarity between the suf- 
frage workers all over the country. 

Friends in Georgia propose to send 
some choice black-faced rag-dolls, most 
artistically made. 

Springtield, Mass., expects to have a 
table at the Bazar, for the first time for 
many years. Mrs. Eliza R. Whiting is in 
charge. 

Mrs. M. J. C. Russell, of Milford, Mass., 
offers a beautiful Phauix palm, three 
years old, three feet six inches in height, 
with a spread of thirty-two inches. It 
has eleven character leaves, and a twelfth 
coming out. It is healthy and flourish- 
ing, and very symmetrical, It has just 
been repotted in a teninch pot. Such 
palms sell for about $15 at a florist’s. Mrs. 
Russell will sell this one for $8, for the 
benefit of the Bazar, and will send it by 
express at her own expense, if not to a 
greater distance than Boston. The price 
of the palm may be paid to Miss Wilde, at 
the Woman's JouRNAL Office, for the 
Bazar fund. This offer will remain open 
for a fortnight only. 

Meetings in the interest of the Bazar 
are held at 3 Park Street every Friday at 
10 A. M. Remember that only a month 
remains, and let all be busy. ‘Tickets are 





now for sale, ‘‘Family Tickets,’’ seven 
admissions, 50 cents; single admission 
tickets, ten cents. sot. BD 





—_—- 


LORD MAYOR TALLON ON WOMEN’S VOTING 


Hon. Daniel Tallon, Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, was received with much enthusi- 
asm during his visit to Boston this week, 
In answer to questions from a representa- 
tive of the WoMAN’S JOURNAL, he wrote: 





The Irish Local Government Act of 
1898, which came into operation on Jan. 
16, 1899, gave the suffrage to women 
equally with men on all questions of local 
government in Ireland; that is, on every 
question on which the Irish people vote, 
except that of sending Parliamentary 
representatives to the British House of 
Commons in London. 

In Dublin, previous to the Local Gov- 
ernment Act, we had only about 8,000 
voters, none of whom were women. Now 
our voters’ list numbers about 45,000, of 
whom about 15,000 are women. 

Women in very large numbers availed 
themselves of their new privileges or 
rights in January, and I have every reason 
to believe that their votes helped to secure 
the election of candidates pledged to im- 
portant social reforms. 

As regards the manner and conduct of 
the elections, not alone in Dublin, but also 
in Ireland, they were most orderly and 
well conducted; no disorder of any kind 
took place at any of them. This was cer- 
tainly unique, as it was the first occasion 
on which the masses of the people exer- 
cised the franchise, and the sudden en- 
franchisement of an entire people might 
not have been expected to work smoothly 
on the first occasion it was exercised. 

I also desire to point out that the new 
privileges of women are not confined to 
the franchise. The Local Government 
Act of 1898 created the following bodies: 

1. County Counciis for the 32 adminis- 
trative Counties of Ireland. 

2. Borough Councils for the six cities 
of Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Limerick, Lon- 
donderry, and Waterford. 

3. Urban Councils for all other towns. 

4. Rural District Councils for the coun- 
try districts. 

5. Boards of Guardians for the care and 
control of the poor. 

Women can be elected members of the 
Urban Councils, Rural Councils, and 
Boards of Poor Law Guardians; and the 
enaetment did not remain a dead letter 
even on the first occasion of its applica- 
tion. The talented wife of a foremost 
merchant of Dublin, Mr. Maurice Dock- 
rell, was elected a Councillor of the Urban 
district of Blackrock, and on the first 
meeting of the Council she was unani- 
mously elected Deputy Chairman—if such 
a name is permissible—but I do not know 
that any other name is used, I have every 
reason to think that the presence of Mrs. 
Dockrell in the Blackrock Urban Council 
is for the good of the Council, and that 
the womanly dignity of Mrs. Dockrell has 
in no way suffered, but on the contrary 
has been enhanced. 

In Templemore, Mrs. Bracken, a gradu- 
ate of the Royal University of Ireland, 
was elected chairman. I think the lady 
was the only member of the Council pos- 
sessed of a University education. 

But the bodies to which the largest 
number of women were elected were the 
Boards of Guardians. I myself nominated 
a lady long distinguished for her charita- 
ble and philanthropic work in Dublin for 
the position of Poor Law Guardian. She 
was elected. In all, as well as I remem- 
ber, about fifty women were elected Guar- 
dians. As the Guardians control the Poor 
Houses, the Poor Hospitals, and the ad- 
ministration of medical relief to the poor, 
I am satisfied that the election of women 
on these boards is for the advantage of 
the community. 

In conclusion, I have no reason to think 
that the women who voted or were elected 
Councillors and Guardians in any way 
suffered a loss of dignity or domesticity; 
but, on the contrary, I think the entire 
community is better and richer by the 
new powers accorded to women, who are 
so devoted to the social amelioration of 
the human race. 

Please do not take me as indicating 
what would be best for this country. 1 
am not yet sufficiently acquainted with 
its institutions to express an opinion; but 
I have pleasure in recording my opinions 
and knowledge of what has happened in 
the old country. Very truly yours, 

DANIEL TALLON, Lord Mayor Dublin. 

Parker House, Boston, Mass., 

Oct. 31, 1899. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. MARY HALLocK Foore will have 
a short serial story of California life in the 
Century Magazine for 1900. It is entitled 
*A Touch of Sun,” and will be illustrated 
by the author. No writer of to day ex- 
cels Mary Hallock Foote in sympathet- 
ically realistic studies of western life. 

Mrs. “STONEWALL” JACKSON is needy, 
in poor health, and almost blind, at her 
home in Charlotte, N.C. Money is being 
raised to aid her by the Daughters of the 
Confederacy and by Camps of Veterans. 
One chapter of the Daughters has already 
raised $7C0 for Mrs. Jackson. 

Mrs. MARCELLUS HARTLEY, of 232 
Madison Avenue, New York, has bought 
and presented to Hendrick Hudson Chap- 
ter, D. A. R., a colonial building in Hud- 
son, N. Y., which will be converted intoa 
free library and museum and home, Mrs 
Hartley is a granddaughter of Seth Jen- 
kins, Hudson’s first Mayor, and the build- 
ing was erected by him. The gift repre- 
sents about $20,000, 

Mrs, Susan S, Fest ENDEN is one of the 
ablest lecturers on equal suffrage now in 
the field. She can always be relied upon 
for a lecture that is not only eloquent, 
but intellectual, sensible, and of sound 
discretion—admirable alike in matter and 
in manner. Presidents of State and local 
Suffrage Associations should correspond 
with her, She may be addressed at 73 
Lyndburst Street, Dorchester, Mass. 

Mrs. Henry, wife of Gen. Guy V. 
Henry, U.S. A., late military governor to 
Porto Rico, tells an interesting story of 
her work at Ponce forthe relief of the 
poor women there, whom she describes 
as very sweet and worthy, women who do 
not want to be known as paupers or to be 
pauperized, One notable experience that 
she had was teaching seven hundred chil- 
dren in the Casino to sing ‘‘America.”’ 

Mrs. Gen. Lawton has been chosen 
president of the hospital aid society lately 
organized by the army women in Manila. 
Mrs. Liscomb is to have charge of the 
work for the first reserve hospital, Mrs. 
Page for the second, and Mrs. Starr for 
the third, each selecting a corps of assist- 
ants from the ladies in the military circle. 
Contributions from the D. A. R., and 
from the Manila Aid Society of Detroit, 
will be distributed. It is the intention 
to supply the sick and wounded with 
clothing, slippers, and periodicals, and to 
visit them personally; also to care for 
Tagalog prisoners in the municipal hos- 
pitals. 

Miss FLORENCE W. PARPART, of New 
York, has invented, with the assistance 
of Hiram B, Layman, a device to sprinkle 
the streets and sweep up refuse, and to 
cart snow from the thoroughfares. The 
inventors assert that the entire street 
cleaning of New York City can be done 
for fully 50 per cent. less than the present 
outlay, and that the machine will work 
just as well on cobblestones as on asphalt 
pavements. One man will do the entire 
work of sprinkling, gathering, and dump- 
ing the dirt, and no dust will fly, as every 
part of the machine is dust-proof. This 
device was given a trial in Boston last 
week, and worked well. 

LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL presided 
the other day at a meeting of American 
women in London, organized to raise 
funds to help the sick and wounded and 
the refugees in South Africa. It is pro- 
posed to send out immediately a hospital 
ship, fully equipped with medical stores 
and provisions, to accommodate two hun- 
dred patients for three months, with a staff 
of four doctors, five nurses, and forty non- 
commissioned officers and orderlies. Much 
interest is felt in the project, and a large 
sum of money has been raised. Among 
those interested are the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain, Mrs. 
Bradley Martin, and Mrs. Arthur Paget. 

Mrs. BROWNLOW, whose deceased hus- 
band, Parson Brownlow, was one of the 
‘“‘war governors’ of Tennessee, and per- 
haps the central figure in the State’s 
history during the Civil War, has just 
passed her eightieth birthday. She still 
lives in the modest wooden cottage on 
Cumberland Avenue, Knoxville, Tenn., 
which was her home and her husband’s 
during the stormy period of over thirty 
years ago. Mrs. Brownlow has preserved 
her husband's library almost intact, and 
takes pride in showing visitors the book- 
cases filled with religious and political 
works, including a number of Gov. 
Brownlow’s own books, most of which 
were on religious subjects. Despite her 
eighty years, she shows few signs of old 
age. 
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THE BOYS’ CLUB AND SLIPPERY JACK. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


The George Junior Republic has given 
much food for thought as to the latent 
capacities of boys for self-government, a 
fact discovered by all who have done 
active work in Social Settlements. The 
work of Settlement Clubs is so admirable, 
so fruitful in good results, that one turns 
with a sigh to the neglected hoodlums 
among the rich, and longs for a mission 
to the well-to-do. 

Out of just such longing and the ex- 
perience of the utter recklessness of the 
untrained sons of the nouveauz riches —a 
class deserving even more commiseration 
than their brethren of the slums,—came 
to one wise woman dwelling among them 
the thought of what might be done. Her 
own boys, the oldest then but thirteen, 
wisely trained and with many resources 
for pleasure and employment, found the 
new neighborhood, into which they had 
moved, a source of constant consterna- 
tion. Naturally, the name of the locality 
cannot be given. But itis a very beauti- 
ful as well as a very singular far western 
city, where great wealth has come sud- 
denly to many witb no knowledge of what 
wealth may mean, and where the children 
suffer at every turn from the lawlessness 
begotten of the thought that money is the 
only power. 

This sense of power took many forms, 
the worst being the torturing of animals 
and timid smaller boys, though this was 
true of but one or two of the group, which 
included also a number born into that 
comfortable condition of neither poverty 
nor riches. Most of them were in the 
same school, and all alike had unbounded 
admiration for Jack, a bully at times, but, 
as a rule, generous, jolly, and a born 
leader of men. 

‘*Boys think very little about the beauty 
of another boy,’’ said the mother who 
told me the story of the club, one of the 
most cultivated and attractive women in 
the city. ‘‘But this boy, rascal as he 
often was, had something fascinating 
about him, and wriggled out of all his 
difficulties, an utterly irresponsible sin- 
ner. At school he had no application and 
cheated calmly wherever he could, teach- 
ing younger boys the same methods, till 
he had become the despair of the teachers. 

“It was about this time that our club 
was formed. I wanted to know these 
boys, yet realized that for any good to 
come, I must keep thoroughly in the 
background. My own John did the invit- 
ing, and [ was called upon simply when 
his parliamentary training proved too 
small for the occasion. Three distinctly 
poor boys, liked by mine, were asked, and 
the club organized itself for mutual im- 
provement, and met every Friday evening 
in my own parlors for the first two years. 

“There is no more rigid disciplinarian 
than a boy over other boys, and this Jack 
soon discovered. The very short and 
simple constitution and by-laws called 
for a monthly change of officers, it being 
settled in open meeting that this would 
give the utmost experience for all, and 
thus balance some of the disadvantages 
of so short a term of office. 

“A little programme for the evening’s 
work had, after a few experiments, been 
determined upon, the opening five min- 
utes being given to a short reading in 
prose or poetry or a recitation. 

PROGRAMME, 

Reading or recitation. 

Current topics—five minutes, presented 
by one boy and followed by a general 
discussion, half an hour, 

Jolly Joke, one by a boy. 

Topic given by Mrs. and five mem- 
bers chosen for one minute talks. 

Parliamentary drill. 

‘‘Naturally no meeting passed without 
the coming up of some distinctly ethical 
question, which the boys discussed from 
their own point of view; hot, eager dis- 
cussions, but the general sense of them 
on the right side. Jack listened intently. 
He had stated some of his own theories, 
some of them full of hard common sense, 
but most with a touch of the swagger and 
slipperiness that made one side of his 
pature. The boys were stern judges and 
‘sat upon him’ remorselessly,—a phase of 
his education hitherto lacking,—and be- 
fore our first club year from October to 
June ended a distinct change was noticed 
by all, his teacher rejoicing in it more 
than any one. 

‘‘We had become very popular and had 
@ waiting list of names, for boys dropped 
out from removal or other causes, and 
there were a good many changes. Well 
on in the second year, Jack presented the 
name of a new chum of his, and it was 
black balled. He had thought his power 
in this direction unlimited, and sprung to 
his feet furious with anger, but calming a 
little as all eyes were fixed on him. 

‘«*There’s a boy here, and I know it,— 
for I was one of the tellers—that had a 
black-ball and it gotin. I just dropped it 





out, and I say this boy ought to have 
another ballot.’ 
A minute of deadly silence before which 





Jack quailed. It meant mischief. Then 
one of the older boys rose. 

* *A fellow that tampers with the bal- 
lot-box is the same as a burglar,’ he said. 
‘I move that Jack be expelled from the 
club for dishonorable conduct.’ 

‘Oh, but youcan’t do that,’ came from 
one and another. ‘There’d have to be an 
investigating committee. That other boy 
ought to be turned out, too. Say, Mrs. 
, what’s the law of it, anyhow? I 
tell you, boys, she’s got to have a hand in, 
this time.’ 

“Our topic that evening had been the 
Initiative and Referendum, and the boys 
had asked eager questions and shown an 
interest beyond anything that could have 
been expected, Few words were needed 
and I made them as quiet as possible, but 
expressed my deep astonishment that 
after our year together there could be 
one boy who had failed to recognize the 
sacredness of the vote, and had tampered 
with the ballot box. The boy in whose 
behalf it had been done must never know, 
since he was innocent of any part in it, 
but it was quite evident that the time had 
come for a protective vote. As to expul- 
sion or an investigation that must be left 
to themselves, but they must remember 
that a first offence often came from igno- 
rance or thoughtlessness, and was not to 
be dealt with as sternly as a second one. 
It was amazing, however, that there could 
have been either ignorance or thought- 
lessness in a matter that meant a sense of 
honor I had supposed certain for every 
member of that club. 

The boys’ faces were stern. They 
drew apart from Jack after the meeting 
ended, and after an attempt or two at 
bluff, he left, looking a little pale, and 
distinctly astonished. John suggested 
presently that they should think it over 
till the next meeting and take no action 
till then, and they adjourned in great ex- 
citement. 

“Through the week Jack was sent to 
Coventry, and being a boy who loved 
popularity, and had gained some clear 
views as to friendship and its obligation, 
he was very miserable, and came to me at 
last to ask if I thought he had better re- 
sign. ‘I won’t be turned out,’ he said 
passionately. ‘They haven't any busi- 
ness to.’ 

‘**Wouldn’t you better face the music?’ 
was all I said, and after a minute he 
answered, ‘I don’t want to, but I will.’ 

“It was the youngest boy of all that 
settled itin an impromptu meeting on a 
‘pile of lumber.’ 

‘**We might any one of us have done it 
and thought it was a fine thing to get in 
a fellow we liked. I say we'd better have 
a ballot we can’t fool with, and then we'll 
be done with that sort of scrape, anyhow.’ 

“It seemed to strike the boys as the 
proper kind of summary, and then and 
there, Jack, who had been lingering for- 
lornly at a distance, was called on, and 
the verdict repealed. 

‘**We ain’t going to be too hard ona 
thing we might have done ourselves, but 
we’re not going to have it again. It’s got 
to be the Australian ballot for every one 
of us.’ 

“So it was settled. We adopted that 
form of ballot, and the whole matter 
seems to have been the turning-point in 
Jack’s methods, He is at present a good 
citizen, and he is growing into a better 
one. In fact, I am looking forward to the 
day when those boys—some of them at 
least—will enter public life, and do noble 
work, They are fitter for it now than 
many of our present legislators, for every 
public question comes up, and they have 
a genuine insight in many of them.” 

“What do their mothers think of it 
all?” 

“Their mothers?’ My friend’s face fell. 
“The most interested one is the mother of 
the poorest boy. They like to have the 
boys out of mischief one evening in the 
week, and are pleased that the meeting is 
at my house. But what the real meaning 
of it all is—what the boys are thinking 
about—seems, for the most of them, to 
mean nothing. The obtuseness of the 
average mother is the greatest problem to 
deal with. As tothe average boy he has 
a very hard time, and it is never surpris- 
ing that they make for some other point 
as soon as they are old enough. ‘How to 
keep the boys at home?’ is asked by the 
very women who give them a life war- 
ranted to make them flee from it. But 
‘that is another story.’’’ — The New 
Crusade. 
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PEERESSES IN PARLIAMENT. 
Women take a growing interest in poli- 
tics. The London correspondent of the 
Boston Herald says: 


In spite of the serious discomfort en- 
dured by every strange visitor who sought 
the hospitality of the House of Commons 
during this memorable first sitting of an 
unexpected session, there have never been 
so many applications for places in the 
ladies’ gallery. Down on the opposition 
benches in the House of Lords there was 
a bewildering array of smart hats and 
gowns, instead of the more sombre attire 





of the peers-who oppose the policy of the 
present upper House, and who are not 
often found in their places in spite of this 
fact. 

It was a remarkable scene to look 
upon; all those notable peeresses in the 
closest possible contact. There was not 
then room enough for them, although 
they occupied every seat on the red oppo- 
sition benches. In the gallery devoted to 
the members «of the House of Commons, 
for example, there was more than one lady 
of importance in English political life, 
and there was also the wife of the brave 
officer to whom the Prince said farewell 
at Waterloo Railway Station last Saturday 
morning, Sir Redvers Buller, who has gone 
out to the Cape as commander-in-chief in 
South Africa. Then there was the young 
American Duchess of Marlborough, who 
is filling her high station in English 
noble life with great distinction, and 
yesterday was the winner of a first 
prize at the big dairy show being held 
this week at Agricultural Hall, in north- 
ern London. Mr. Vanderbilt’s daughter 
was with the beautiful young Countess 
of Dudley, and the Dowager Lady Dud- 
ley, the latter looking scarcely older 
than her handsome daughter-in-law, and 
almost as famous still for her wonder- 
ful grace and beauty. Another very 
young looking peeress, who is several 
times a grandmother, whom I saw on 
the terrace later on, was the Dowager 
Countess of Rosslyn, the mother of those 
famous beauties, the Countess of War- 
wick and the Duchess of Sutherland. 
The mother of Lord Rosebery, the Duch- 
ess of Cleveland, was another distin- 
guished lady present in the strangers’ 
gallery, where the popular wife of the 
Grand Duke Michael of Russia was also 
seated. There was Mrs. Arthur Paget, 
with Lady Harcourt and Mrs, Lulu Har- 
court, among the Americans present in 
the ladies’ gallery in the House of Com- 
mons, and Lily, Duchess of Marlboro, I 
also saw, in one of the corridors leading 
to the peers’ end of the Palace of West- 
minster, as well as Mrs. Joseph Chamber- 
lain and her step-daughter. 

On the whole, yesterday was a field day 
for American ladies of prominence in 
London. The wife and daughter of the 
United States Ambassador were among 
the visitors to the “distinguished stran- 
gers’ gallery” in the House of Lords, and 
with them was Mr. Choate. 





MARIE CORELLI AND HER CRITIC. 

When Marie Corelli crosses swords with 
a critic she does her work effectually. 
Recently a London reviewer observed in 
print: ‘*Miss Corelli is a dazzlingly pretty 
woman, but she fails as a novelist.”’ 

Whereupon Miss Corelli replied in a 
personal letter to an English daily news- 
paper, as follows: 

‘*Mr, Jones has a brown beard, three 
inches long and neatly trimmed. He is 
slightly bald, but on the whole good look- 
ing, yet he cannot write correct English.” 

The controversy ended at this point. 
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RATIONAL DRESS. 


The Rational Dress League of England 
held a meeting at Reading lately, to cele- 
brate the fiftieth anniversary of Mrs. 
Amelia Bloomer’s first appearance in 
divided skirts. 

London members of the League went 
on bicycles to Reading. ‘There was a din- 
ner in the evening in Queen’s Hotel, at 
which Viscountess Harberton presided. 

Lady Harberton has been for years a 
strong advocate of reform in dress, and 
the Rational Dress League, of which she 
is president, includes many women promi- 
nent in social and literary circles, among 
them being Lady Henry Somerset, Lady 
Randolph Churchill, Mrs. Hall Caine, and 
Mme. Sarah Grand, 

Prizes were awarded for the two ‘‘most 
rational and womanlike’’ costumes worn. 

In speaking of this meeting to a N. Y. 
Tribune reporter Mrs, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton said: 


There has been some discussion of late 
as to who invented the bloomer costume. 
In 1850, my cousin, Mrs. Elizabeth Smith 
Miller, daughter of Gerrit Smith, of Peter- 
boro, the great philanthropist, visited me 
in Seneca Falls. She was dressed in what 
was afterward styled the bloomer cos- 
tume, which she herself had invented. 
Seeing its great convenience, I at once 
adopted the dress, never dreaming that 
sensible men and women would laugh it 
to scorn; but the consternation of my own 
family and friends on my first appearance 
warned me of the coming hurricane. Mrs. 
Bloomer also assumed the costume and 
advocated it inher paper, The Lily, which 
she was then publishing in Seneca Falls. 

Susan B. Anthony, Lucy Stone, Char- 
lotte B. Wilbour, and several others iden- 
tified with the suffrage movement adopted 
the costume, and also a number of farm- 
ers’ wives in different parts of the coun- 
try. It was received with a universal 
shout of ridicule and wrath. 

Bloomer was a more fortunate name 
than Miller wou'd have been, as there was 
a religious sect called the ‘‘Millerites’’ 
that were just then preparing their ascen- 
sion robes for the heavenly journey. 

I abandoned the costume at the end of 
two years, as did most of those who had 
innocently enlisted. Mrs. Miller wore hers 
for seven yeais. The members of her 
family all sustained her in the experiment, 
but mine, on the contrary, were vexed 
beyond description. 

Gerrit Smith expressed actual disgust 
with the prevailing style of dress, which, 
he declared, reduced women in Christian 
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In view of the growing interest and activity of women in Municipal Affairs, the 


WomMAN’sS JOURNAL has secured a series of articles on 


Civic and Sociological Work. 
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Mary A. Livermore. 
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tion Society. 
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A monthly article from Mrs. Judith W. Andrews, in relation to Pundita Ramabai 
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countries to a condition of bondage, and 
made them almost as helpless as the 
Chinese women in their iron shoes. 

Mrs. Miller always had a slender, grace- 
ful figure, and when gowned in the 
bloomer costume, whether made of fine 
black broadcloth or velvet, fur trimmed 
for street wear, or in the light satins and 
silks for dinners and receptions, she was, 
according to my idea of beauty, without a 
rival in loveliness. 

Neither the Turkish nor straight trou- 
sers ever pleased our artistic taste, and 
not until we adopted the tight leggins in 
the costume of the goddess Diana were 
we satisfied with the whole effect. By 
that time most of us were tired of the 
battle, and, yielding to the tears and 
prayers of family and friends, retired into 
long skirts once more, willing to sacrifice 
convenience to the approbation of those 
we loved. 

Our suffering, however, was not all in 
vain. The dress may now be seen on all 
the fashionable avenues of our metropolis 
with none to “molest or make afraid’’ the 
graceful rider of the bicycle. 





A PUBLIC SERVICE. 

Miss Mary H. Hanlon, of 22 Prospect 
Street, Charlestown, deserves and will 
receive honor and thanks from the com- 
munity for pursuing with formal charges 
before the Board of Police those members 
of the police force who arrested her on an 
infamous charge on the evening of Sept. 
2, locked her up with criminals, and 
sought to procure her conviction by giv- 
ing evidence which the court stamped as 
false by ordering her discharge. When 
we consider the distress which a young 
woman must feelin publicly taking this 
course, instead of quietly submitting to 
the outrage and letting it be forgotten, 
we can appreciate the real heroism of the 
public service which Miss Hanlon renders. 

The occasion of the arrest of Miss 
Hanlon was the order, understood to 
emanate direct from the Board of Police, 
for casting a dragnet over the town to 
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catch all the women conducting an im- 
moral traffic on the streets on the night 
of Sept. 2. The time selected for this 
demonstration of zeal in the cause of 
morality was most inopportune, as the 
following day was Sunday and the next 
was Labor Day, so that women arrested 
must remain locked up for two days and 
three nights before court would be in 
session to pass upon their cases. But the 
order itself was one of the most autocratic 
and outrageous exhibitions of irrespon- 
sible authority ever known in this com- 
munity. As the experience of Miss Han- 
lon shows, no woman was safe. Hers is 
probably not the only case of an innocent 
woman subjected to infamous outrage; 
the victims would naturally wish to avoid 
publicity and be thankful to get away and 
say nothing about it. And it will never 
be known what anguish and shame this 
foolish experiment of the Board of Police 
caused chaste women and happy families. 

The cruelty of the situation is that 
there is no recourse for the victim. Miss 
Hanlon has preferred charges against the 
policemen who arrested her, and the 
tribunal which is to hear these charges 
and pass upon them is the Board of Police 
which issued the order under which she 
was arrested. Of what can this board 
find the accused policemen guilty except 
of too great zeal in carrying out the 
wishes of theirsuperiors? They happened 
to make a mistake in this case, and to 
swear to it, but they were only acting in 
the interest of the Board of Police 
morality. 

There is one thing, however, on which 
the public must insist, namely, that there 
shall be no star chamber business in this 
case. The hearings on these charges 
must be open to the public. Did these 
policemen exceed their authority in ar- 
resting an honest woman on the vaguest 
suspicion, or even on an ignorant guess, 
or were they acting under instructions 
from the Board of Police? It will never 
do for the autocrats of Pemberton Square 
to close the doors upon the evidence pro- 
duced in this case.—Boston Post. 





WOMEN TEACHERS ELECTED. 

Miss M. Sylvia Donaldson, of Brockton, 
was elected president of the Plymouth 
Co. (Mass.) Teachers’ Association, whose 
66th annual convention, held in Middle- 
boro on Oct. 27, brought together about 
700 delegates. Mrs. W. L. Fairbanks, of 
Whitman, was chosen fourth vice-presi- 
dent, and two of the three members of 
the executive committee are women— Mrs. 
E. H. Whitehill, of Bridgewater, and Mrs. 
Dana Dustin, of Marion. The Middlesex 
County Teachers’ Association, which met 
on the same day, elected only one woman 
among its officers, making May Agnes 
Lewis, of Cambridge, second vice-presi- 
dent. So far as appears, all the speakers 
at both meetings were men, although 
nine-tenths of the teachers in both coun- 
ties are women. 





A DISTRESSED PRESIDENT. 

I heard the other day a pleasant story 
of President L. Clark Seelye of Smith 
College. When Dr. Seelye became the 
head of that college he was naturally 
impressed with the responsibility and 
possibly with the difficulty of his new 
task. As everybody knows, he is a man 
of perfect piety and fine reserve of speech. 
But one night in the early weeks of his 
presidency he tossed uneasily on his pil- 
low, and his wife heard him murmur in 
his sleep, “Good God! Seven hundred 
girls!’’—Listener, in Boston Transcript. 


BOSTON POLITICAL CLASS. 

The Boston Political Class announces 
its 15th season, to open on Nov. 8, and to 
continue each second and fourth Wednes- 
day, at 2.15 P. M., until May. The place 
of meeting is Hall B, in the Legion of 
Honor Building, 200 Huntington Avenue. 
Non-members are admitted (to all except 
business meetings) on payment of 15 
cents. Nov. 8 there will be an address by 
the Hon. Albion A. Perry, ex-Mayor of 
Somerville, on ‘Unconquered Foes and 
Unsolved Problems of the Republic;” 
also original poems by Mr. Sam Walter 
Foss. At the other meetings the work 





will be done by the members themselves, 
and will consist of a half-hour’s study and 





practice in the rudiments of parliamentary 
law, a resumé of current political events, 
foreign or national, a debate or a paper 
and discussion, upon some political ques- 
tion of the day. The subject for Nov. 22 
is ‘Resolved, that the Policy of the Ad- 
ministration in regard to the Philippines 
should be sustained.” ‘The initiation fee 
for joining the class is $2, and the annual 
fee $1. There are two or three vacancies 
in the membership, which is limited to 
fifty. 


THE RULING PASSION. 





The clergyman had finished and the 
organ was pealing forth the sonorous 
rapture of the Mendelssohn march, 

“One moment, George,”’ said the radi- 
ant bride, and facing the audience she 
raised her exquisitely bound though some- 
what bulky prayer-book in her daintily 
gloved hands and pointed it directly at 
the brilliant audience. There was a sharp 
click. 

“All right, George,” 
‘come along.” 

And as they marched down the aisle 
she showed him that the supposed prayer- 
book wasn’t a prayer-book at all. It was 
a camera! 

‘It’s my own idea, George,”’ she whis- 
pered. ‘Clever, isn’t it?’? — Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

EMBROIDERY, OR THE CRAFT OF THE 
NEEDLE. By W. G. Paulson Townsend. 
With preface by Walter Crane. Lon- 
don and New York: Truslove, Hanson 
and Comba. Price, $1.50. 


The Design Master of the Royal School 
of Art Needlewo1k has of course pro- 
duced a choice and artistic volume, con- 
taining much historical information on 
the craft of the needle, so long the special 
occupation of women. The book has 
seventy illustrations, some of panels from 
desigus by Burne-Jones and Walter Crane, 
and many showing curious and fascinat- 
ing pieces of work dating back to the 
early days of ecclesiastical decoration. 
The chapter on Symbolism is especially 
interesting, giving descriptions of the 
various forms of the Cross, the symbolic 
colors used by early Christian artists, and 
the meaning of emblems. The beautiful 
examples of Spanish lace-work, cut linen- 
work, of every kind of rich decoration 
that can be made by needle, with full and 
explicit directions, will make this book a 
most valuable possession. One noticeably 
quaint illustration is of a portion of an 
orphrey (border) from the Abbey of Tron- 
chiennes near Ghent, representing men in 
a boat, worked in silk and bullion, early 
16th century. Also notable is an altar 
frontal of the same date, a fine example 
of appliqué. C. W. 


said the bride, 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





An expedition consisting entirely of 
women, it is said, has been formed in 
Australia to explore the Solomon Islands, 
the home of a tribe of fierce cannibals, 


The Salic Law, as well as that of primo- 
geniture, appears to be still very much 
in vogue in the Vanderbilt family.—Bos- 
ton Herald. 


The crown princess of Greece is having 
a slaughter-house built at Athens, where 
animals can be killed in a humane man- 
ner, on the model of one she saw at Hom- 
burg during her visit to the Empress 
Frederick at Cronberg. The princess 
drove over to Homburg with her mother 
in order to visit the slaughter-house, and 
was presented with a copy of the ground 
plan of the building. 


The Lee Camp of Confederate Veterans 
at Richmond, Va., has voted an appropria- 
tion toward the memorial hall of Seek- 
wick Post of Wakefield, R. I.,—the post 
that sent a detail to act as a guard of 
honor when Miss Winnie Davis’s remains 
were removed from Narragansett Pier, 
where she died. This is probably the first 
time that a Confederate Camp organiza- 
tion has made an appropriation to a post 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. 


It is not often that a grandmother, a 
mother, and a daughter each bring a male 
child into the world on the same day, but 
this has just happened at Galicia, on the 
estate of Count Potoki. The children are 
thus great uncle, uncle, and nephew, and 
as they are all of the same age there will 
be some confusion in the generations of 
the family. The Emperor Francis Joseph, 
when he heard of the occurrence, sent a 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED. 


by local applications as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies, Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, Deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can 
be taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by Catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous 
surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. Cuenty & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








sum of money to be divided among the 
three children.—London Daily Graphic. 

Automobiles are said to be extensively 
used at weddings in some cities. Not 
long ago the bride and bridegroom each 
arrived in an autocar, that of the former 
being decorated with flowers. The car- 
riage was dark blue in color, upholstered 
in white satin. Orchids, lilies of the 
valley, and roses, literally bloomed around 
the bride when she had taken her seat 
after the ceremony. The coachman wore 
white gloves, and a large bouquet deco- 
rated his short jacket. Most of the guests 
at that wedding were in carriages of the 
same pattern. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


BE CAREFUL, GIRLS. 
Be careful what you sow, girls! 
For every seed will grow, girls! 
Though it may fall 
Where you cannot know, 
Yet in summer and shade 
It will surely grow; 
And the girl who sows good seed to-day 
Will reap the crop to-morrow. 


Be careful what you sow, girls! 
For all the bad will grow, girls! 
And the girl who now 
* With a careless hand, 
Is scattering thistles 
Over the land, 
Must know that whatever she sows to-day 
She must reap the same to-morrow. 
—The Deaconess Visitor. 


—_—_— om] 





DAISY. 


BY MAID MARIAN, 


‘‘When I was a little girl,” began 
grandma, slowly. The little girl stopped 
crying immediately, and the little boy 
stopped teasing the kitten, and even the 
baby was very still and quiet, and all 
three gathered around grandma, saying: 
“Go on, grandma, tell us a story, please!”’ 

‘*‘When I was a little girl,” said grand- 
ma, again, ‘‘we had a beautiful little Mal- 
tese cat, named Daisy. She was my very 
own, and I was very proud of her, and 
loved her dearly, and you can imagine 
how dreadful I felt when she ran away 
one morning, and I could not find her 
anywhere. I hunted in vain for her all 
day long. Then my mother had to com- 
fort and pet me, just like mothers do 
nowadays. She said that cats grew very 
fond of the place where they lived, and, 
unless Daisy was stolen or hurt, she 
would certainly find her way back. I felt 
a little better after that, but still 1 was 
very unhappy, for it was chilly outside, 
and I knew my little kittie would miss 
her nice warm bed bebind the stove. My 
mother took me on her lap in the evening, 
just a little before bedtime, and began 
reading a story to help me forget my 
troubles. Just when she was reading the 
most interesting part of the story, and I 
really was forgetting, we heard a cat cry- 
ing at the front door. I knew right away 
that it was Daisy, and was at the door in 
amoment., I threw the door wide open, 
and there on the steps was my own little 
kittie. I thought she would run right 
into the warm room, but she just stood 
still, and cried and cried. Whenever I 
tried to pick her up, she would run down 
the steps and ‘meow’ again. 

“*What is the matter?’ I asked my 
mother, half crying to think that my kit- 
ten was not glad to see me, and would not 
come to me. My mother was puzzled, 
too. 

***T do not know what can be the mat- 
ter,’ she said. ‘Give her a piece of meat, 
and then perhaps she will come in.’ I got 
a piece of meat, and held it out to her. 
She came up to me at once, took the meat 
in her mouth, and ran down the steps 
again as fast as she could go. And then, 
for the first time, we saw another cat 
crouched down by the steps. Daisy went 
right up to this strange cat, and put the 
meat down before her. The other cat 
made a wild grab at it, just as if she was 
half starved. Daisy watched her eat it, 
and then looked up at me and cried, as 
much as to say: 





“* ‘Now, you see what I wanted. Won't 
you give her some more?’ We tried to 
coax the poor cat up on the porch, and 
into the warm room. She had evidently 
been abused and ill-treated, and was des- 
perately afraid of us. But, by and by, we 
pursuaded her we would not hurt her, 
and she came slowly up the steps, with 
Daisy coaxing and purring in front of 
her. The poor thing was thin and cold, 
and nearly starved. Of course we gave 
her plenty of warm milk, and made her a 
nice bed back of the stove, beside Daisy’s 
bed. My kittie was very hungry, too, and 
after she had her supper she jumped up 
on my lap, and purred and sung and told 
me over and over how glad she was to see 
me. We kept both the cats after that, 
and the new cat became quite a treasure, 
and was one of the best mousers in all the 
country around. When she grew sleek 
and strong and well again, she grew very 
pretty, too, and Daisy and she were always 
the best of friends. She never forgot how 
kind Daisy had been to her, and we never 
forgot it, either, and loved Daisy more 
than ever after that.—Central Christian 
Advocate. 


HUMOROUS. 


Ethel (studying grammar) —Say, Reggie, 
if a man druggist is called a pharmacist, 
what would you call a woman druggist? 

Reggie—A pharmacister, of course. 


The Bore—| assure you, madam, that my 
dear friend here and I are two souls with 
but a single thought. 

The Lady—Iindeed! And which of you 
has possession of the thought to-day? 


A Scottish divine was greatly upset by 
the frequency and freedom of the language 
used on the links by a much-respected 
elder of his church. He pointed out that 
such indulgence was unseemly, and sug- 
gested that every time he gave way to a 
strong word, he should put a stone in his 
pocket as a reminder. At the close of 
play the elder walked up to his pastor, 
and slowly emptied his pockets of a little 
heap of pebbles, saying, disconsolately: 
‘These are the monosyliables. I fear the 
others will need a cart!’’"—Christian Life. 


An old farmer, who had been in Lon- 
don, was describing to his friends the 
splendor of the hotel he stayed at. ‘‘Ev- 
erything was perfect,’’ said he, ‘‘only that 
they kept the light burning all night in 
my bedroom—a thing I ain’t used to.”’ 
“Well,” said one of them, ‘‘why didn’t 
you blow it out?’’ “Blow it out!’ said 
the farmer. ‘‘How could 1? The blessed 
thing was inside a bottle!’ 


If words were always as potent as they 
seem, the native Irishman might be a 
bloodthirsty fellow, for the names of 
many of bis towns begin with ‘Kil,’ 
which, in the Irish language, means sim- 
ply ‘‘church.’’ This peculiarity reminds 
an exchange of an Englishman who went 
over to Ireland to help an old college 
chum into Parliament, and at a railway 
station overheard this conversation be- 
tween two wild-looking peasants: 

“T’m just afther bein’ over to Kilpat- 
rick,”’ said one, 

**An’ I,”’ replied the other, ‘‘am afther 
bein’ over to Kilmary.”’ 

‘‘What murderers they are!’ thought 
the Englishman, ‘And to think they talk 
of their assassinations so publicly!’’ 

‘And where are ye goin’ now, Jim?”’ 
asked assassin number one. 

‘I’m goin’ home to Kiimore,”’ was num- 
ber two’s reply. 

The Englishman’s blood curdled. 

‘Kilmore, is it?”’ said the other. ‘‘Faix, 
you'd betther be comin’ wid me to Kil- 
umaaule!”’ 

The story goes that the frightened Eng- 
lishman went no farther on his journey. 
He waited at the station for the next train 
back to Dublin, and returned to England 
by the first boat. 











“IF THE CAP FITS, WEAR IT.” 


If you are suffering from the conse- 
quences of impure blood,—have boils, 
pimples or scrofula sores; if your food 
does not digest or you suffer from catarrh 
or rheumatism, you are the one who 
should take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It will 
fits your case exactly, make your blood 
pure and cure salt rheum, scrofula, rheu- 
matism, dyspepsia, catarrh, and give you 
perfect health. 

Hoop's Pitxs cure all live ills, 
irritating. 


HOME THOUGHTS. 


The weekly letters under the above 
heading appearing in the Saturday editions 
of the New York Evening Post have at- 
tracted the attention of thoughtful women 
all over the country on account of the valu- 
able information and useful suggestions 
concerning the home and children that 
they contain. They are entertaining and 
helpful. 

The Saturday edition of The Evening 
Post will be sent to any address in the 
United States for one year upon receipt of 
$1.50. Sample copies sent upon request. 


THE EVENING POST, 


Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Non- 














EDUCATIONAL. 


GE Faelten 
} Piano-forte 
fs School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 








Tuition, $30.00 to $180.00 
per year. 
a week. Teachers’ Course 
$45.00 per year. 


2 to 7 Lessons 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Sireet, Boston. 


CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL <n. 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 
Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 


Grammar and High School Grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to Coilege. 











Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26,1899. 18 lastracters. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Bewall, Founder. Catalceue Free. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for 
boys and girls begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific School and Business. 
Attention to character-building. At home Tues- 
days. For catalogue, address ALLEN BROS. 53 


Webster Street, West Newton. 





HOOSACG 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD Foxsae 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston tor Troy, pipene. and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.60 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 11.50, 3.05, 15.10, 7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.46, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.68, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are op 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 

November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 

Leave Boston and New England points ev 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fall 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


DORCHESTER. 


TO LET OR FOR SALE. 











Two Excellent Houses. 


1. POPE’S HILL, House and lot 199 
Neponset Avenue, N. W. corner of Boutwell 
Avenue; 10 rooms, all modern improvements 
to be put in perfect order, set tubs, 
cemented cellar, bath, range, stoves, gas fix- 
tures, hot and cold water on two floors. Close 
to five lines of electrics, 5 minutes’ walk from 
Pope’s Hill Station of Old Colony R. R.; 15 
minutes by steam from new South Station 
foot of Summer Street; fare 6 cents by book 
of 50 rides. Keys with Mrs. Richards, No. 1 
Boutwell Avenue. Rent $30 per month. 
Price $5000, terms easy. 


2. No. 12 BLACKWELL STREET, 
S. E. corner Blackwell and Bowman Streets. 
9 rooms, 5 large rooms on first floor, all mod- 
ern improvements, good neighborhood; 100 
yards west of Neponset Avenue electrics, 6 
minutes’ walk from either Pope’s Hill or Ne- 
ponset R. R. Station; fare by steam to South 
Station, foot of Summer Street, 6 cents by 
book of 50 rides: time, 15 minutes. Keys 
with Mrs. George Lorman, No. 10 Blackwell 
Street, next door. Rent $22 per month. 
Price $3800, terms easy. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








“TO HAVE AND TO HOLD.” 





Some egotistical persons, like Professors 
Harry Thurston Peck and Goldwin Smith, 
are very positive in their assertions of 
what women can and cannot do. They 
measure out the limitations of feminine 
capacities with a high and mighty assur- 
ance which would be impressive if it were 
notasinine. And just as they affirm that 
such and such an achievement would be 
impossible for a woman, lo! some woman 
distinguishes herself brilliantly in that 
very line. 

A woman may do well in languages, but 
cannot excel in mathematics, says the 
belated critic. And straightway Philippa 
Fawcett takes rank above the senior 
wrangler at one of England's greatest 
Universities. A woman may write stories 
of sentiment, but she cannot equal the 
male novelists in tales of stirring adven- 
ture, or illumine historical characters and 
events with the white light of a compre: 
hensive masculine imagination. And here 
comes a young Southern girl, and weaves 
for us in the Atlantic Monthly a tale of 
wild, romantic adventure so powerful as 
to leave most of the masculine novelists 
of our day in the background, She makes 
the early history of Virginia live again, 
as the setting for characters so varied, 
scenes so vivid, passions so intense and 
adventures so dramatic that we hold our 
breath and long for more, as month by 
month she unrolls before us the gorgeous 
pageant of her imagination, never once 
allowing our interest to slacken. Miss 
Mary Johnston is a new force in American 
literature, and ber advent must be a joy 
to all those who love a beautiful story, 
beautifully told. H. B. B. 


-_-- 


FROM AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 

The Massachusetts Reform Club took 
advantage of the presence of prominent 
Australian and New Zealand gentlemen 
in this country to invite them to a dinner 
at Young’s Hotel, Boston, on Oct. 27. 

The visitors were the Hon. John Cock- 
burn, the Hon. William Pember Reeves, 
and Sir Andrew Clarke, Agents-General to 
the United States Commercial Exposition 
in Philadelphia, from South Australia, 
New Zealand, and Victoria, respectively. 

There was a large gathering of the club 
to greet the visitors. Mr. Moorfield Storey 
presided. The topic of discussion was 
‘Recent Governmental and Administra- 
tive Reforms in Australia,” 

Dr. Cockburn said that for every time 
America had taken a leaf out of Australia’s 
book, as in the case of the Australian 
ballot, Australia had “stolen wholesale” 
from America, and it had always profited 
by the transaction. As minister of edu- 
cation in South Australia, an office which 
he held for seven years, he had intro- 
duced features taken from the United 
States. One valuable American idea that 
had been introduced into South Austra- 
lian life was Arbor Day. 

Dr. Cockburn devoted most of his 
address to the new act for the confedera- 
tion of the Australian colonies. They had 
been engaged in the work for ten years, 
and had at last succeeded in framing a bill 
which had met with general approval. 
After the act is ratified by the Imperial 
Parliament, a Governor General will be 
appointea by the Queen. The Governor- 
General will act on the advice of his min- 
isters, who will be the real power. The 
ministers will be compelled to have seats 
in the Legislature. No appropriations 
can be made without a message from the 
Governor-Geuveral. 

There will be a House of Representa- 
tives and a Senate elected by the people. 
They were afraid that if the election of 
the Senate depended on the local Legisla- 
tures, the question would become so im- 
portant that it would overshadow local 
politics. 

The House of Representatives in South 
Australia is elected by adult men and 
women whose names have been six months 
on the roll. They have given to women 
not only the right to vote, but the right 
to sit in the Legislature if elected. In 
voting for the House of Representatives, 
the colony will be divided into electoral 
districts, while the Senate will be elected 
by the whole colony. The Senate will be 
one-half the size of the other house. 
There will be six senators for each State. 

In case of a conflict between the two 
houses the Governor-General may order a 











dissolution, and if the same bill has been 
twice passed by the House and rejected 
by the Senate, and the two Houses fail to 
agree, a joint meeting may decide the 
question. The principle of the referendum 
has been included in the act of confedera- 
tion. 

Dr. Cockburn spoke of several features 
of State extension adopted in South Aus- 
tralia in the interest of farmers, such as 
a produce depot and a State bank. He 
also spoke of the progressive systems of 
taxation. The people were dominated 
not so much by theoretical beliefs as by 
practical requirements. He thanked 
America, in behalf of Australia, for the 
example it had set in the way of progress. 

Mr. Reeves spoke on somewhat the 
same lines with regard to New Zealand, 
which he described as wholly free from 
public corruption and the influence of 
trusts. He said it was the most complete 
democracy in the world, because it was 
an educated democracy. Democrat as he 
was, he remarked, he would rather live 
under an educated despotism than in an 
uneducated democracy. He astonished 
the company by saying that out of a pop- 
ulation of 800,000 in New Zealand there 
were 250,000 voters who voted. 

Speaking of woman suffrage, he said it 
was noteworthy not so much because of 
what it had proved as because of what it 
had disproved, It had not interfered with 
the sanctity of the home, nor increased 
the number of divorces, nor caused the 
baby to be neglected. The balance of 
power had not been disturbed. He be- 
lieved that politics had been a good thing 
for women, and thought in time it would 
appear that women would exercise a good 
influence on politics, 

Sir Andrew Clarke spoke briefly. He 
said good government in Victoria had 
been secured through absolute publicity. 

Mr. Gamaliel Bradford and Prof, Cum- 
mings, of Harvard, also spoke. 


> - 


A. A. W. CONFERENCE. 

A conference of the Association for the 
Advancement of Women was held in this 
city on the morning of Oct. 27, at the 
house of the president, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. Among those present were Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney, Mrs. J. M. Lander, Mrs, 
H. L. T. Wolcott, Miss E. H. Botume, Miss 
Sarah J. Eddy, Miss Mary F. Eastman, 
Mrs. Thomas Mack, Mrs. Eliza R. Whit- 
ing, Miss Mary Shannon, Miss Caroline 
Hi. Wendell, Miss Sarah Wool Moore, Mrs. 
Cornelia M. Bergen, Misses Susan and 
Mary W. Woodman, Miss Maria P. Bray, 
Mrs. C. M. Brown, and Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell. Letters were read from Miss 
Margaret Chanler and many other absent 
members, 

It was decided to hold a conference in 
Washington next year, and Miss Sarah 
Wool Moore, of Florida, was appointed a 
committee to correspond with leading 
women of that State, with a view to hold- 
ing a Congress of the A. A. W. there in 
the near future. 

The business conference was followed 
by a delicious lunch and a social reunion. 
The meeting was felt by all to have been 
an enjoyable aud inspiring occasion. 


— = 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Mrs. Mary E. Williams is supervisor of 
cookery in the public schools of New 
York City. She is reported as saying, 
recently: 

Our aim is to teach the girls how to get 
the best possible food for the money they 
have to spend, and to prepare it in the 
best possible way. ‘The trouble lies more 
in the quality of the cooking than in the 
quantity of the materials. We are doing 
all we can to remedy this evil. We are 
giving to many thousands of girls, each 
year, practical knowledge and training 
which will enable them to buy better food 
more cheaply, and to cook it in a very 
much better way than they would have 
done without this instruction. In ac- 
complishing this, I believe that we are 
doing work the benetit of which can 
hardly be overestimated, 

In my work I have twenty teachers 
under me, who go from school to school. 
Most of them are college graduates, and 
all have taken special courses in domestic 
science. Moreover, they are all enthusi- 
asts. They love their work, which is the 
chief reason why they are so efficient in it. 
A host of young women throughout the 
country are studying with a view to be- 
coming school-teachers. Most of them, I 
presume, expect to be school-teachers in 
the general sense. But the present de- 
velopment in teaching is along the line of 
specialization, particularly in the numer- 
ous branches of manual training, which 
is steadily becoming a more prominent 
branch of public education in the cities. 
It is as special teachers, I think, that 
really capable and earnest young women 
educators will find their most lucrative 
and congenial field. It is a field for which 
woman is naturally qualified, and in 
which there is ample room for those who 
are willing to devote themselves to their 
work, 


The superintendent of public schools in 
Indianapolis, Ind., says that prosperity 
does not have the effect of increasing the 
number of children in the educational 








institutions. ‘The fact is,” he says, 
“that prosperity decreases the number of 
pupils—in the high schools particularly— 
because there is work to be had, and boys 
from twelve years up turp their backs on 
school and take the jobs offered.’’ 

The first Chinese pupil to enter the St. 
Louis public schools caused much embar- 
rassment to ihe authorities when he pre- 
sented himself for admission, There are 
separate schools in St. Louis for white 
and colored children, and the superin- 
tendent was undecided whether to send 
the Chinese boy to a white or a colored 
school, so he referred the matter to the 
Board of Education. They could not 
decide the matter, so they turned it over 
to the board’s attorney, and he solemnly 
ruled that a yellow boy came nearer being 
a white boy than a black boy, and that, 
therefore, his place was in a school for 
white children. His teacher says that he 


is one of the brightest pupils in her room, | 


and that he. was remarkably well prepared 
for the grade. 


ee —— 


THE RANGOON OUTRAGE. 


Our readers will remember the recent 
case of a Burmese lady, who was out- 
raged by a number of men of the West 
Kent Regiment in India, and went insane 
in consequence, The crime was commit- 
ted in broad daylight, and within sight 
and hearing of many svldiers, who did 
not interfere. The effort to punish the 
criminals has failed. A prominent English 
clergyman, J. Kirk Machonachie, writes 
to the editor of the Manchester Guardian: 

Sir: Some of us may think you deal a 
little tenderly in your leader this morning 
with the failure of both civil and military 
authorities to bring home this unspeak- 
able crime to the actual perpetrators, but 
no one surely will disagree with you that 
the shame of this failure is almost greater 
than that of the crime itself, If, failing 
the individuals, the battalion is not made 
to smart for this, we shall have to modify 
our attitude towards the militarism of 
France. We have all been very much 
shocked and indignant because a military 
exigency has been allowed to overrule 
common justice across the Channel, but 
in this matter of immorality we are allow- 
ing military necessity, as it is called, to 
set aside the obligation to chastity, albeit 
many of those who lead our boy soldiers 
deny that it is obligatory at all. 

My point is that such occurrences as 
this Rangoon horror, and, alas! the slow- 
ness and difficulty with which the crimi- 
nals are discovered, are far from wonder. 
ful under the conditions and traditions of 
Indian Army service. The British soldier 
has been accustomed to see the native 
woman treated as a chattel, under the 
regulations of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts. That this system goes against the 
plain common instinct of what is clean 
and right is certain. Yet good men sub- 
mit to it as a ‘military necessity,’’ just as 
many in France have reluctantly allowed 
fraud and false witness to have their evil 
way. Your paper nobly maintains the 
doctrine that it is neverright to do wrong. 
You have well advised us that when evil 
is done that good may come, worse things 
soon befall. Isubmit that this awful affair 
at Rangoon, paralleled perhaps only in the 
Book of Judges, is a case in point. 
Through the noise of warlike rumor and 
preparation it may be that the cry of this 
solitary victim, this poor Burmese lady, 
driven insane by her shame and suffering, 
will reach some hearing earand help some 
to choose their side in the death-struggle 
between the spirit of militarism and the 
moral law. 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ 

The wife of the Hon. William Pember 
Reeves, Agent-General for New Zealand, 
who has been visiting this country with 
her husband, addressed the girls of Bryn 
Mawr College on Oct. 26, on ‘The History 
of Woman Suffrage in New Zealand.”’ 

Ground has just been broken at Vassar 
for a separate infirmary building on the 
campus, the gift of Mrs. Caroline Swift 
Atwater, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., a mem- 
ber of the class of 1877. It is given in 
memory of her father, Charles W. Swift, 
to whom the college owes much, not alone 
for his distinguished service on the first 
board of trustees, but because he is said, 
more than any other, to have influenced 
Matthew Vassar’s decision to found a col- 
lege for women. 

The Vassar seniors and freshmen lately 
took their annual outing to Lake Mohonk, 
which they have enjoyed for many years 
through the kindness of one of the best- 
loved of the college trustees, Frederick 
L. Thompson. ‘Uncle Fred’’ died last 
spring, but his wife continues this bene- 
faction to the Vassar girls. The excursion 
includes a ferry-ride across the Hudson, 
a drive of fifteen miles to the mountains, 
dinner, and long bours of tramping over 
the mountain-tops. 

Miss Ella McCaleb has been appointed 
secretary to Vassar College. Miss Caro- 
line E. Furness, after a year’s graduate 
study at Columbia, has returned to her 
place as assistant in the observatory. In 
the department of English there are two 
new instructors— Miss Elizabeth Kemper 
Adams, Vassar °93, and Miss Florence 
Keys, for four years a reader at Bryn 
Mawr, and for the last two years a student 


in Oxford and Berlin. Miss Charlotte M. 
Reinecke, a daughter of Kapellmeister 
Reinecke, of Leipsic, has a place in the 
German department. Miss Elizabeth H. 
Palmer is an instructor in the Greek de- 
partment. Missa Winifred J. Robinson is 
assistant in geology. Miss Helen M. Slade 
and Miss Lily Garritt Kollock are assist- 
ants in mathematics and chemistry re- 
spectively. Miss Julia F. Wicher assists 
in the gymnasium, and Miss Lucy A. 
Fitch is assistant secretary to the college. 





At Smith College, the tendency of the 
last few years to have election houses off 
| the campus has resulted in seven this 
year: the Delta Sigma, on South Street; 
the Green Dragon and a new house, on 
| Round Hill, election house principally for 
| 1902; White Lodge, West Street, for 1901; 
Mrs. Southwick’s house, newly built this 
| year, for 1900; Mrs. Pomeroy’s, on Bed- 
ford Terrace, and the Lathrop House, on 
Bridge Street, giving an opportunity to 
assign more freshmen than usual to the 
campus houses. Miss Redfern, ‘97, goes 
out this fall to teach biology in the Girls’ 
College at Constantinople, Turkey. 





Mt. Holyoke College expects to open its 
new gymnasium this month. 

At the University of Rochester, N. Y., 
interest has been increased by the admis- 
sion of a number of young women to the 
class rooms. The N. Y. Evening Post says: 
“The question of coéducation has as yet 
not been definitely decided, but there is 
an unmistakable tendency in that direc- 
tion, to which the students show no signs 
of opposition.’”’ The women’s organiza- 
tions of Rochester have already raised 
more than half of the $100,000 needed to 
secure the admission of women. Over 
$600 was raised by the Political Equality 
Club alone, 


—_——— Dee 


COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ AT CHICAGO. 

There is always a pleasure, as well as an 
inspiration, in the meeting of large num- 
bers of alumnz from different colleges, 
who compare their work and experience 
from such varying standpoints and under 
such diverse conditions, 

Chicago is an almost ideal meeting- 
ground for such an assembly, with its 
Western vitality, its breadth of area, and 
its two vast coéducational Universities to 
act the10le of hostesses, Everything is on 
a large scale, and it cannot even storm in 
a half-hearted way in Chicago! Unfor- 
tunately, the ‘‘clerk of the weather” had 
selected precisely the three days set for 
the sessions of the Alumnz Association 
last week in order to show what could be 
done there in the way of weather, and the 
steady downpour hardly slackened from 
early Thursday morning until the mem- 
bers were safely housed for their meetings 
at Evanston, on Saturday forenoon. Meet- 
ings, lunches, teas, evening receptions, all 
had to be secured by an intrepid journey, 
often of many miles, with the perpetual 
adjuncts of dripping umbrellas, rubbers, 
and abbreviated skirts. (By the way, itis 
interesting to note how widespread is the 
adoption of the sensible short storm skirt 
in Chicago ) 

Notwithstanding this drawback, the 
interest and pleasure of the visiting 
alumni were unabated. The programme 
of the meetings has already been given in 
the columns of the JoURNAL, and reports, 
more or less full, of the papers read have 
been furnished by the Chicago news- 
papers. One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the opening session on Thursday 
afternoon, when only members were pres- 
ent, was the private report of the Com- 
mittee on the Paris Exhibit of the Asso- 
ciation, who showed a number of ingeni- 
ous charts, yielding interesting data of 
various sorts regarding the Iligher Edu- 
cationof Women. ‘Three new institutions 
were admitted to membership in the 
Association at this meeting—Barnard Col- 
lege, of New York, the Women’s College 
of the Western Reserve, and Nebraska 
University. 

The rain probably prevented the attend- 
ance of many outsiders at the evening 
session on Thursday, when ‘‘Public School 
Education” was the general subject. The 
weather also prevented many of the mem- 
bers from visiting the University of Chi- 
cago on Friday morning, although those 
who did so cannot fail to have been inter- 
ested and impressed by the thorough, 
scholarly work which is going on there in 
the different departments, and by the 
natural, healthy tone of the intercourse 
between the men and women students of 
this gigantic institution of learning. It 
was quite inspiring, after our pleasant 
lunch in Mrs. Hale’s house was over, to 
be welcomed by President Harper, at the 
afternoon session, ‘in the name of the 
1,450 women students who have been 
registered in the University during the 
past year.” A pleasant afternoon tea at 
Miss Talbot’s, and a delightful evening 
reception in the beautiful rooms of the 
Fortnightly Club (which make a Boston 
club woman green with envy), finished 
the busy day. 

By far the most interesting of all the 














sessions was that of Saturday morning, ip 
the very beautiful room of the Guild, at 
Northwestern University, with the angry 
waves of the lake visible from the wip. 
dows. ‘‘The Method and Aims of Grady. 
ate Study” proved a most interesting 
topic. Would that it were possible to do 
justice to Mrs. Helmer’s admirable report 
for the Fellowship Committee, or the 
brilliant and racy address of Miss Emery, 
Dean of Women of the University of Wis. 
consin, with the thoughtful discussion 
which followed! Aftera hospitable lunch 
came our final session (touching on ap 
economic problem, under the able leader. 
ship of Mrs. Florence Kelley), at which 
we had the pleasure of electing an abso- 
lutely satisfactory president of the Asso. 
ciation for the next two years, in the 
person of Professor Abby Leach, of Vassar, 

A few of the Alumnw, who were able to 
stay over Sunday in Chicago, made an 
interesting visit to Hull House in the 


afternoon, E. C, 
—_—-- 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS 

The California Club of San Francisco, 
through its president, Mrs. Lovell White, 
has addressed a communication to the 
Board of Supervisors, asking for the ear- 
nest consideration of the following resolu- 
tions, adopted at a recent meeting of the 
club: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the 
California Club it is essential to the 
proper care of the woman patients in the 
several State hospitals for the treatment 
of the insane that one of the assistants in 
each hospital should be a woman, and it 
is respectfully urged upon those having 
the authority that they appoint a woman 
physician as assistant in each State hospi- 
tal for the insane. 

The Doctors’ Daughters is a non-secta- 
rian charitable organization in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., which was founded by Dr, 
Robert Mackenzie thirteen years ago, 
There are forty active members, besides 
innumerable associate members, who min- 
ister to the poor and sick, buying food, 
clothing, medicines, and other necessities. 
They make no distinction of race or creed, 
and expend vast sums of money in their 
good work, It was through the Doctors’ 
Daughters that the city was presented 
with the first fully equipped modern am- 
bulance, by Mrs. Herman Oelrichs and 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., then Miss 
Fair. Miss Susie McEwen is president of 
the organization. 

Lady Taylor was chosen president of 
the Women’s Council of Canada, at its 
recent annual meeting in Hamilton, On 
motion of Lady Aberdeen, the Council 
passed a resolution tendering their thanks 
to Queen Victoria ‘‘for the great honor 
and privilege conferred upon their dele- 
gates and members attending the Interna- 
tional Council of Women by the reception 
of them at Windsor Castle. They desire 
to assure Her Majesty that her gracious 
kindness will always be tothem a precious 
and inspiring memory. The National 
Council of Women of Canada further de- 
sire to convey to Her Majesty the expres- 
sion of their most loyal devotion, and 
their desire, in common with the whole 
people of Canada, to join in upholding the 
honor of the Empire, while deeply griev- 
ing that Her Majesty should be called on 
to undergo the sorrow brought to her 
heart by the losses entailed on her ahd 
her people by the present war.’ 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe gave a talk 
lately to the Brockton Woman's Club, on 
“The Four Poets—Whittier, Longfellow, 
Holmes, and Lowell,” the friendship of 
all of whom she had shared, and of whom 
she gave many interesting personal remi- 
niscences, as well as literary criticism of 
their work, At the close of the meeting, 
a reception was given Mrs. Howe. 





————_ > 





THE BALLOT AN EDUCATION. 

There is a popular delusion that women 
should be grateful and contented with the 
opportunities for mental training that the 
progress of the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century affords them. But those 
who have expended thought upon the 
subject cannot say that women are given 
equal educational facilities with men, 
until the barriers that exclude them from 
the great school of the ballot-box have 
been removed, 

Women need the enlargement of ideas, 
the sharpening of their mental faculties 
that result from political study, and what 
incentive have they for such study, when 
deprived of the power of exercising it? 

One of our great statesmen said; ‘*'The 
result of the destruction of personal free- 
dom is the enfeeblement of the moral 
fibre, and the paralysis of the individual’s 
intellectual and moral growth.” What free- 
dom have they who suffer by laws to 
which they gave no assent? The degraded 
condition into which human beings fall 
when deprived of this freedom was forci- 
bly illustrated to me a short time since. 

Travelling through South Carolina, I 
missed railroad connections and found 
myself stranded at a remote town, I re- 
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solved to make the most of my time by 
delivering an address on woman suffrage. 
To accomplish this design a house-to- 
house canvass was necessary. The men 
who populated the business centre of the 
yillage were normally intelligent. My 
subject was new to them, but they soon 
became deeply interested in discussing it. 
The bar-tender exhibited signs of friski- 
ness, the shoemaker grinned amid his 
grime, the watchmaker was more tickled 
than his tickers, the chicken man out- 
chuckled his poultry, and every man of 
them had a quip and a gibe on “‘the day 
that was comin’,”’ ‘when the chickens an’ 
chilluns would be left to tek keer o’ them- 
selves, an’ their wimmin folk would be a- 
whoopin’ things up at the polls.” 

Feeling encouraged at this wide-awake 
community, with renewed energy I set 
forth on my tour amid domestic life. 

There is a pallid indifference, a sodden 
hopelessness depicted upon the counte- 
nances of the inmates of pauper asylums, 
but in an intensified degree was this in- 
difference and hopelessness stamped upon 
the faces of the women I met that day. 
They were all poor; they had swarms of 
children. Into their drouth smitten heads 
I] hammered woman suffrage for a half 
hour, but not a ray of intelligence strug- 
gled through their brains, 

Their bovine vacuity of expression be- 
tokened lives devoid of all interest, much 
less enlightenment. Imprisoned within 
the walls of homes that bad no comforts, 
debarred from intellectual companionship 
with their husbands, even the joys and 
aspirations that should accompany moth- 
erhood had been converted into bitter- 
ness. 

The baker, the butcher, the blacksmith, 
amid all their grinding toil were stimu- 
lated by the knowledge of their impor- 
tance in the world. They met together, 
talked politics, had ambitions, expanded 
in their freedom, while their wives had 
contracted into nonentities, who were not 
helpmeets, but only drag-downs. The 
men never talked to them. Their opin- 
ions were worthless, and so they were left 
to a withering decay of their mental 
faculties. 

These women are not isolated cases. 
There are thousands of them over the 
whole country. Do they tend to the 
world’s advancement? Are they fit to 
rear intelligent citizens? Have they the 
ability to inculcate the great principles of 
liberty, of philanthropy, of patriotism? 
Are such women as these capable of 
moulding the characters of future genera- 
tions so that they shall be an honor and a 
glory to our republic? 

What broader field of education can be 
found than the ballot-box? Women de- 
prived of this enlightenment are stunted 
in their intellectual growth. Were these 
women voters, their husbands would con- 
verse with them, and instead of making 
outside constituents, would be making 
constituents by their own firesides. 

Suffrage for women will open the 
windows of these darkened homes, and 
let the sunshine of enlightenment and 
freedom nurture the nurseries of our 
nation. HELEN Morris Lewis. 

Asheville, N. C. 


——- 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENTS. 


The following amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the National American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association are proposed, 
and will be voted upon at the coming 
annual meeting: 


Presented by Lillie Devereux Blake, of 
New York: 

To amend Article III., Section 3, by 
adding at the close of the Section the 
words, ‘‘But no person shall cast more 
than one ballot for the election of any 
officer, nor vote more than once on any 
question,”’ 

To amend Article VI. by striking out 
Section 4, 

Presented by Rachel Foster Avery: 

Toamend Article V., Section 1, by omit- 
ting the words, ‘‘and the Chairman of the 
Organization Committee.”’ 

To amend Article VI., Section 1, by 
omitting the words, ‘‘and the Chairman 
of the Organization Committee.”’ 

Presented by Alice Stone Blackwell: 

To amend Article 1V., Section 1, by in- 
serting the words, ‘“T!'wo Honorary Presi- 
dents,” 

To amend Article V., Section 1, by 
changing the words ‘‘Honorary President”’ 
to ‘‘Honorary Presidents.” 
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FLORENCE MARRYAT DEAD. 


Florence Marryat, the novelist, who has 
just died in London, was a daughter of 
Captain Marryat, of the British navy, 
Whose delightful sea stories have been 
enjoyed by a multitude of American boys 
and girls. 

At the age of eleven she wrote childish 
stories, the manuscripts of which her 
fond mother carefully preserved, but 
Which, of course, were never printed. 





” She was only in her teeus when she began 


to contribute to periodicals. 
Miss Marryat’s first novel, ‘‘Love’s Con- 
flict,” was published in 1865. Since then 





| 


nearly sixty novels have appeared tivi 
her industrious and popular pen. 

In 1884-85 she made atour of Canada 
and the United States, under the auspices 
of the Redpath Lyceum Bareau, as a 
singer and reader. 

Miss Marryat was for five years editor 
of London Society, writing bundreds of 
articles and reviews for that and other 
journals. She had a wide circle of read- 
ers in her own country, and a still larger 
number on this side of the ocean. 

She was twice married, first to Colonel 
Ross-Church, afterwards to Col. Francis 
Lean, and was the mother of several chil- 
dren. She was about fifty years old at 
her death. 


—_——- - 


AMERICAN HUMANE SOCIETY. 


The American Ilumane Association held 


| its twenty-third annual meeting last week 





at Columbus, O. President John C, Short- 
all, of Chicago, in his annual address, 
spoke of the difficulties under which the 
work of humane societies was carried on. 
Secretary F. H. Rowley, of Fall River, 
Mass., said the reports of local societies 
showed that during the year 31,642 chil- 
dren had been relieved from distress and 
116,200 animals had been protected. There 
had been 8,750 prosecutions. Dr. Albert 
Leffingwell, of New York, called attention 
to the maltreatment of oxen and ponies 
in Porto Rico, and suggested that the 
matter be called to the attention of Con- 
gress to see if the humane laws of this 
country could not be applied to our new 
possessions. ‘There were a number of in- 
teresting addresses. 





GROWTH OF Y. M. C. A. 

When we are discouraged by the growth 
of the forces of evil, it is well to note also 
the growth of the forces that make for 
righteousness, At the annual convention 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
this week in Lowell, Mass., Walter C. 
Douglass, secretary of the Philadelphia 
Association, said: 

I was present in 1878 at the first con- 
ference of young men to promote Chris- 
tian work among students. In only 28 or 
30 colleges in the whole United States and 
Canada were young men organized for 
such work, There are more now in Yale 
University than there were then in the 
whole country. They are now organized 
in over 400 colleges, and with over 33.000 
members. The work has spread to Eu- 
rope, and even to the Orient. 

Anthony Comstock spoke on ‘Foes to 
Moral Purity.” Incidentally, he paid a 
tribute to the late Gen. Butler for his 
work in Congress in securing laws against 
the circulation of vicious matter, and in 
heading off movements for their repeal. 





PLEASANT WORDS, 


Mrs. Josephine Hardy, of Winterport, 
Me., has set out to secure the twenty- 
dollar premium by getting up a club of 
25 new subscribers to the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL. In a letter enclosing a number of 
subscriptions, she writes: ‘I wish to be 
up to date on the question, and to circu- 
late alive paper in the county. A good 
live paper, coming every week, is more 
effectual than any letters I can write. 
When we work for equal suffrage, we 
strike at the root of the tree, instead of 
lopping branches, as is too often the 
case.”’ 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


The appointment of Miss Munro to the 
pastorate of the Brotherton Congrega- 
tional Church marks a new era in Con- 
gregationalism in England. Miss: Munro 
is the first woman minister in Great Bri. 
tain. 

Miss Wray, who has been conducting 
the noon meetings in the Bromfield Street 
M. E. Church of Boston, is a young 
woman of rare oratorical power, and 
makes a profound impression upon all 
who hear her. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE THE ENTERING 
WEDGE. 


In 22 States and Territories women may 
now become legal voters for school com- 
mittees in the towns and cities where they 
reside. It is a most valuable privilege, 
and its exercise should be regarded by 
every public-spirited woman as an imper- 
ative duty. 

Hitherto the importance of this form of 
suffrage has not been appreciated by suf- 
fragists. It isso absurd and illogical to 
give a woman a partial expression of 
opinion upon a single question, while the 
full suffrage is withheld from her, that 
self respecting women have felt reluctant 
to accept so limited a responsibility. But 
this is a mistaken view. The best way to 
win the full franchise is to use the meas 
ure of power already attainable. The 
limited number of women that vote for 
school committee is made by our oppo- 
nents their main objection to granting the 
unrestricted right. They claim that wom- 








eu show that they do not want the ballot 
by their neglect of the right already con 
ferred. 

Let every woman of every State wake 
up to her duty and opportunity. Our 
common schools are the most important 
concern of our government. They are 
also the most neglected. Let the women 
lose no time in registering, 80 as to vote 
at the approaching municipal elections 
for the best possible school committee. 
By demonstrating their value in this par- 
ticular, they will help create public opin- 


ion for their complete enfranchisement. 
H. B. B, 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN BOSTON. 


1. Friday, Nov. 3, at 3 P. M., with Mrs. 
Georgia Metcalf, corner Dudley and Met- 
calf Streets, Roslindale, Ward 23, Speak- 
ers, Mrs. Esther F. Boland, Mrs, Sarah J. 
Boyden, and Mr, Il. B. Blackwell. 

2. Monday, Nov. 6, at 7.45 P. M., with 
Mrs. Johnson, 69 Thomas Park, Ward 15. 
Speakers, Mrs. Carrie Anders, of Newton, 
and Rev. Dr. George, of South Boston. 

3. Monday, Nov. 6, at 7.45, with Miss 
Clara Matchett, 12 Gardner Street, All- 
ston, Ward 25, Speakers, Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park, Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, and others. 

4. Tuesday, Nov. 7, at 3 P. M., with 
Mrs. E. Frances Brown, 203 Bigelow 
Street, Brighton, Ward 25. Sp 9 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland, Mr Sam Walter 
Foss, and Mr. H. B. Blackwell. 

5. Wednesday, Nov. 8, at 7.45 P. M., 
with Mrs, Willard 8. Alien, 93 Lexington 
Street, East Boston, Ward 1. Speakers, 
Mrs, Esther F, Boland, Mrs, Sarah I. Boy- 
den, Mr. H. B. Black well, and others. 
Music and refreshments. 

To all the above-named meetings the 
public are invited. 


WITH WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Mrs. Mary Alice Wupperman, who lately 
received her diploma from the Chatta- 
nooga Law School, is the first woman 
lawyer ever graduated in that city. Mrs. 
Wupperman is described as a very gifted 
woman and aclose student, and she has 
decided to follow her chosen profession 
in Chattanooga. 

She was born in Summerville, Ga., Aug. 
4, 1876. She is the daughter and only 
child of Junius A. Donaldson, a son of 
Judge R. A. Donaldson, lately deceased. 
She came to Chattanooga in 1886, and 
entered the public schools, Later she 
graduated from the Mountain City Busi- 
ness College. She married Mr. H. H. 
Wupperman, an employee of the Southern 
Express Company. Mr. Wupperman had 
studied law, and his wife began reading 
with him. 

When the law school opened, she de- 
cided to take the course, and matriculated 
at once. She has taken the whole course, 
attending both night and day, and gradu- 
ated with credit, having passed an excel- 
lent grade. 

Mrs. Wupperman was elected perma 
nent secretary of the law class of ’99. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE LITERATURE. 








The Massachusetts School Suffrage 
Association announces to the Leagues 
and Clubs of Massachusetts interested in 
educational work, that a number of pam- 
phlets are obtainable for free distribution, 
They include: 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of 
Massachusetts, by George Pellew. 

The Opportunity and Obligation of 
Women in School Suffrage, by A. D. Mayo. 

Brief History of the Massachusetts 
School Suffrage Association, by Eva Chan- 
ning and others. 

Those desiring to take advantage of 
this offer will please write, stating amount 
of literature desired, and whether it shall 
be sent by express or will be called for at 
Office WomAN’s JoURNAL, 3 Park Street, 


Boston. Address all communications to 
Miss A. M. Whiting, 11 Washington 
Street, Newton, Mass. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Ocr. 31, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

Political excitement here is at white 
heat among those who are deeply inter- 
ested in the election to occur on Tuesday 
next. Asa matter of fact many men are 
so indifferent that they have not per- 
formed the first duty of a voter,—that is to 
register; and of course the women are 
largely indifferent, as is to be expected of 
a disfranchised class. 

This is what is popularly known as ‘‘an 
off year in politics,’’ as there is no elec- 
tion for Governor, Congressman, or Sen- 
ator; yet there are many important offices 
to be filled, certain Judges of the Supreme 
Court are to be chosen, and the members 
of Assembly, as well as many local 
officials. The chief interest in the con- 
test in this city centres on the elec- 
tion of the member for the Nineteenth 
District, which is on the Western 
side of Central Park. The district 
has always been close. Last year it was 
represented by Mr. Robert Mazet, who 





is the chairman of the committee whcih 
has been investigating affairs in this 
city with a view to bringing discredit 
on the Democratic management. In 1898 
it was represented by Solomon C. Weill, a 
Democrat, and in 1897 by Mr. Mazet, so 
that it will be seen that the balance of 
power is fluctuating. This year the fight 
is bitter, as the Democrats are determined 
to oust the man who has tried to bring 
disgrace upon them. The Republicans 
are equally active, Governor Roosevelt is 
coming here to make a speech in support 
of Mr. Mazet, and anamountof fire-works 
has been expended which has made the 
scene from my windows gay on many a 
night. 

As for any interest which women may 
feel in the contest, it is to be said that Mr. 
Mazet did not vote for or against the bill 
giving tax-paying women the right to 
vote, when it was presented last winter. 
He is to be counted among those who 
were ‘‘absent or not voting.’’ 

The first meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Civil and Political Equality 
Union was held last Wednesday, Oct. 24, 
at the residence of Mrs. Esther Herrman 
in this Borough. Delegates from several 
clubs were present, but some important 
officers were absent. Reports were given, 
and delegates elected to the Federation of 
Clubs convention to be held next week in 
Rochester. Plans for future work were 
discussed, but the season is yet too early 
to take up the work proposed. 

The next meeting of the City Woman 
Suffrage League will be held at the 
Tuxedo on Friday, Nov. 10, at three P. M. 
This late date is rendered unavoidable by 
the absence of many of the officers at the 
conventions. It is hoped that the speaker 
will be Miss Gail Loughlin, the young 
lady who carried off the prize for oratory 
afew years ago at Cornell College. All 
friends are urged to be present. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

210 West 59th Street, New York City. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tickets for the Suffrage Bazar are now 
ready. Family tickets, seven admissions, 
price, 50 cents; single admission tickets 
10 cents. 

A delightful reception was given by the 
New England Women’s Club on the even- 
ing of Oct. 31, in honor of the birthdays 
of Mrs. Ednah D, Cheney and Dr. Marie 
Zakrzewska. 

A sketch of the life of Elizur Wright, 
of Massachusetts, is being prepared by his 
daughter, Miss Ellen M. Wright, of Med- 
ford, Mass. She would like to obtain 
copies of any letters of his, and a file of 
his paper, the Massachusetts Abolitionist. 

The late Grant Allen is chiefly remem. 
bered among suffragists for his assertion 
that ‘‘women are not half the human race; 
they are only the sex told off to reproduce 
it.’ In his later years, however, it is said 
that he repented, and became a convert to 
equal rights, 








An interesting account of early work 
for equal rights in Ohio will be found in 
another column. It was compiled, partly 
from personal recollections and partly 
from the files of the Antislavery Bugle, by 
Mr. Byron Stanton of Cincinnati, whose 
wife, Mrs. Harriet B. Stanton, was presi- 
dent of the Obio W. S. A. during the past 
year. 

Miss Sarah W. Dagget, State regent 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion in Massachusetts, has announced her 
resignation. Miss Daggett has held the 
office less than a year, succeeding in Feb- 
ruary last the former State regent, Mrs, 
George F. Fuller, of Springfield. In the 
few months in which Miss Daggett has 
been the head of the organization, she has 
accomplished much good work. 


‘“‘Women and children first!’’ yelled the 
truckmen in the gangway of the Chicago, 
as it sank yesterday morning in the North 
River; while away below them was the 
engineer sticking to his post with his 
hand on the lever, until the water was up 
to his arms and the fires went out. ‘Not 
a day passes over the earth,”’ said Charles 
Reade, ‘‘but men and women of no note 
do great deeds, speak great words, and 
suffer noble sorrows.’’—N. Y. Sun. 


A recent issue of The Transvaal Critic 
contained this suggestive bit of news: 
“The man Uys, who thrashed two native 
servant girls to death in the Wakker- 
stroom district some months ago, has 
been sentenced to two years’ hard labor. 
Mild as the sentence may appear to those 
who correctly estimate the value of human 
life, it has astounded the relatives and 
friends of the accused. It saysa good deal 
for the jury that they did not decide on 
an acquittal, seeing that the State Attor- 
ney stated in the Raad, not so long ago, 
that to thrash a native servant to death 
was not a dishonoring crime.” 


The hundreds of women clerks in the 
pension bureau at Washington are indig- 
nant with Commissioner Evans. He has 
abolished all the ‘“‘desk screens,’’ and now 





the women are subjected to the impudent 
gaze of men as they pass in and out of the 
rooms, are in danger of catching cold 
from draughts, and are threatened with 
blindness from the sun that beats into the 
shadeless windows. ‘The screens had 
become a positive nuisance,” said Com- 
sioner Evans. “Every woman clerk de- 
manded from one to three for her own 
individual use. Finally I ordered the 
superintendent of the building to remove 
every screen in sight. The protest that 
resulted was something awful. The women 
have been besieging me in troops. Thus 
far | have stood firm, and hope to weather 
the storm.”’ 








AMUSEMENTS 





Souane LE heatre. 


a1 Tremont St. B-anch 


Office 168 Tremont St 


Telephone 977 Tremont. 


Fall and Winter Season. 


MONDAY, NOV. 6. 
FOR ONE WEEK. 


THE HEART OF MARYLAND. 


Evening Prices, 25c. and soc. 
flatinee, all Seats, 25¢. Daily atzand8 P.M 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COS. 
New Books 


CONTEMPORARIES 


By THomas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, au- 
thor of “Cheerful Yesterdays,’ etc. 
12mo, $2.00. 

The subjects treated in this delightful 
volume are: Emerson, Alcott, Theodore 
Parker, Whittier, Whitman, Lanier, ‘‘H, 
H.,”” John Holmes, Garrison, Phillips, 
Sumner, Dr. 8. G. Howe, etc. 


LOVELINESS 


A Story. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
With illustrations. Square 12mo, at- 
tractively bound, $1.00. 

Loveliness is a silver Yorkshire terrier, 
adored by his five-year-old mistress, He 
is stolen, and nearly falls a victim to ‘‘sci- 
entific research,’’ The charm of the dog, 
his many virtues, the stealing, the search, 
the rescue — all are depicted in Miss 
Phelps’s most graphic style. 


RELIGIO PICTORIS 
By HELEN BIGELOW MERRIMAN, author 
of ‘What Shall Make Us Whole?” Ar- 
tistically printed and bound, 12mo, 
$1.50. 

Mrs. Merriman’s book shows, from the 
standpoint of the artist, the fundamental 
unity between things material and spirit- 
ual, It deals with the problems of life 
and religion in a profound and illuminat- 
ing way. 

BETTY LEICESTER’S CHRIST- 
MAS 

By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 

tive cover 

12mo, $1.00. 

This book will charm all readers, espe- 
cially those who have read ‘Betty Lei- 


cester.”’ 
RAPHAEL 

Initial volume of the Riverside Art 
Series, containing Fifteen Pictures and a 
Portrait of the Painter, with Introduction 
and Interpretation. Edited by EsTeELLe 
M. Huruu, author of “The Life of Our 
Lord in Art,’’ and editor of the Illustrated 
Edition of Mrs. Jameson’s Art Works. 
Library Edition. Crown 8vo, 75 cents. 
School Edition. Cloth, 40 cents, net; 
paper, 30 cents, net. 

An admirable brief Introduction on 
Raphael’s character as an artist is fol- 
lowed by a list of Books of Reference, an 
Historical Directory of the pictures by 
Raphael given in the book, Collateral 
Readings from Literature, an Outline 
Table of the principal events in Raphael’s 
Life, and a list of Raphael’s Contempo- 
raries. Descriptions are added of the 
fifteen superb pictures. 


With decora- 
and illustrations. Square 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 


Colorado, Utah, 
California -: Oregon 


ARE BEST REACHED VIA THE 





PINTSCH 
LIGHT. 





DIRECT LINE TO ALL POINTS WEST, 
SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS DAILY. 
TWO TRAINS 
éaily to Denver and Colorado points, 
THREE TRAINS 
daily to San Francisco and California 


points. 
THREE TRAINS 
daily to Salt Lake City and Utah points. 
OSE TRAIN 
daily to Portlandand North Pacific Coast 
— with direct connections for 
acoma and Seattle. 
For Time Tables, Folders, I/lustrated Books, 
Pamphlets, descriptive of the territory traversed, 
call on your nearest agent or address 


E, L. Lomax, G. P. & T A, 
Omaha, Neb. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
LIFE. 


—_——_ 


BY ANNA LOYAL FRIEND. 


A little hope, a little fear, 

A little sigh, a sob, a tear, 

A little joy, a little pain, 

Life brings to each one in its train. 


A little chance to give and take, 
A character to mar or make, 

A little time to do, to be, 

A little test, ‘Art bond or free ?”’ 


A little sun, a little shade, 

Some flowers to bloom and some to fade, 
A little struggling, then release, 

A little turmoil, then sweet peace. 


A little unrest, then repose, 

A last long look, our eyes we close, 

A little darkness, then the light, 

And all the wrong has been made right! 


A TIME OF PEACE. 








BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 





Golden leaves, and a golden day 

(Lights are warm when the year is old); 
Rushes whisper and branches sway, 
Gossamer shines and drifts away, 
And the empty fort is still and gray, 

(The river flows like a tide of gold). 


Long ago from that dim hill-crest 
(The year was young, and the lights were 
pale) 
Brake the thunder that scared the rest 
Out of the rich vale’s languid breast, 
Till day died faint in the clouded west ; 
(But only the river tells the tale). 


Golden rays are about your face 
(Mellow lights are the old year’s crown) ; 
Come to the old war-haunted place; 
Come, with your spell of peace and grace 
To the heart where strife bas scarred its 
trace 
(The river sings as the sun goes down). 


Golden ways are before our feet; 
(While the year wanes the rich 
glows); 
Life is stored with the garnered wheat, 
All the bitter has turned to sweet, 
After the battle the rest is meet! 
(The song goes on as the river flows). 


light 
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THE NEW PEGASUS. 


BY R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 


No more the bard, leaf-wreathed and solemn, 
In syllables of airy gold, 

Sings, seated on the spinal column 
Of Pegasus, the steed of old— 

Because to-day old Pegasus 

Has been unhorsed—he’s now a ’bus! 


No more o’er dizzy heights he’1l hurtle, 
As he has done since time began ; 
He'll soon be hymned as choice mock 
turtle— 
A pearl imprisoned in a can. 
The bard upon a new horse sings, 
That goes on wheels and not on wings. 


The bard whose rosy fancy rises 

Into the heavens brightly starred, 
Who art for art’s sake idolizes, 
Yet writes his sonnets by the yard, 
Sings: ‘‘Money makes, in weal or woe, 
The horseless carriage horseless go.’’ 


In youth we learned with studious rapture 
About the ancient Siege of Troy, 
And how that great historic capture, 
Which glads the heart of man and boy, 
Was made by men hid head and heels 
Within a horse whose hoofs were wheels. 
Then let the horseless carriage gather 
The laurel wreath on any course! 
Or, call it simply, if you’d rather— 
'Tis quite correct—the horseless horse, 
That glides along without a break, 
And, though he eats not, takes the cake. 


So, clear the track and let this peerless 
Equine outfly the whirling wind, 
On noiseless wings, in spirit fearless, 
He’l!l leave all other shapes behind! 
For Science we must say, perforce, 
Has put the cart before the horse. 
—Automobile Magazine. 





FARMER GREEN’S CONVERSION. 
BY RUTH RAYMOND. 

“Myra! Myra! Where is that girl? She 
is never here after the work is done up 
till time to begin the dinner. I’m sure 
girls was a sight different when I was 
young.”’ 

The fat old lady shaded her eyes with 
her hand, and peered down the road, 
shaded by the tall maples. Where it 
made a sudden bend around the hill she 
saw two girls coming leisurely into view. 
They were about of a size and age, which 
was perhaps eighteen, and there the re- 
semblance ended. One was dark, with 
heavy rings of black hair clustering about 
her neck and brow; the other, blue-eyed 
and golden-haired, was laughing in a 
merry way as she trundled a shining 
bicycle at her side. 

**T declare, if there ain't the Sims girl 
an’ her wheel, long with our Myra agin! 
Iremember Myra said she would go out 
toward Simses’ an’ look for botany speci- 
mens if I didn’t need her, and I was glad 
to please her, for when she looks at me 
with them eyes, so like her poor dead 
ma’s, I can’t say no to anything she wants; 
but her gran’ther says since Lily Sims 
has took to ridin’ a wheel she ain’t fit 





company for Myra; an’ gran’ther is most 
always right.” 

As the girls drew near she said in a 
very unpleasant tone, ‘Come, Myra, | 
want you to dig the pertaters fer dinner, 
as the men went off and forgot to do it. 
It’s time dinner was a gittin’, an’ I hain’t 
no patience with girls that can’t be some 
use in the world.” 

To the pleasant ‘‘Good morning,” of 
Lily she answered, ‘‘Hain’t your folks got 
nothin’ for you to do this fine weather? 
Gaddin’ about on that wheel won’t help 
you to git ready for school next month. 
S’pose you'll be goin’ to the ’cademy ‘long 
with our Myra ag’in; an’ it'll make lots 
of work for the men folks to hitch up 
every day an’ tote you there an’ back. 
Gran’ther or the hired man will have to 
see about takin’ Myra every day, an’ you 
girls orter be willin’ to work through the 
vacation.”’ 

“Certainly, and I am learning to ride 
my wheel so that I can go to the school 
while the nice weather lasts without giv- 
ing my father the trouble you speak of. 
He thinks it will be better for my health 
to take the ride morning and night.”’ 

“Fiddlesticks! Ride a wheel to school, 
indeed! How you willlook in that rig at 
the ’cademy, and how the town folks will 
laugh!” 

‘*My suit will be all right for the physi- 
cal culture, you know;”’ and with a laugh 
Lily mounted her wheel and rode towards 
home. 

Myra had gone after the potatoes, and 
her grandmother slowly entered the house. 
When the noon hour arrived dinner was 
waiting for Farmer Green and his hired 
man. Myra, with her hair brushed 
smoothly from her broad brow, and her 
red lips parted in a sweet smile, was a 
pleasing picture to her grandfather as he 
entered the cool dining-room. 

‘Well, little girl, what day have you 
and your grandma set for goin’ to the 
Fair? You must make up your minds, 
cos Ben here wants the hosses one day to 
take his best girl; and I don’t care to 
spend mor'n one day this year, seein’ we 
hain’t nothin’ entered.” 

Myra looked doubtfully at the old lady. 
“The Simses are going to-morrow, and I 
thought perhaps—”’ but before she could 
proceed her grandmother said, “I’ve got 
some bakin’ to do, for we want plenty of 
victuals. Your gran’ther is allus hungry 
when he hangs around all day at the 
Fair.” 

‘Wal, Ben, then termorrer you can hev 
the team, and I'll dig them pertaters in 
the garden and put them in the suller, so 
the wimmen folks won't be bothered ’ bout 
our forgittin’ to dig some ’fore we go to 
work, as they was to-day.”’ 

Myra was disappointed, for she wished 
very much to go to the Fair the next day 
with Lily Sims. The two girls had al- 
ways been like sisters, sharing their joys, 
until Mr. Sims bought his daughter a 
bicycle; that was too much for Farmer 
Green’s idea of propriety, and this he 
told his wife. Myra was their dearest 
earthly treasure, since both her parents 
were dead; she had never been refused 
anything they could conscientiously grant, 
but here they drew the line. To see Myra 
riding a wheel—the very thought of it 
made the old couple angry. A coldness 
soon sprang up between the two families 
that had been life-long friends; and when 
Myra, with tears in her eyes, begged fora 
wheel so that she might ride with Lily, 
her grandfather raved as she had never 
heard him before. 

‘Never dare mention a wheel to me 
again, unless it’s a useful wheel to spin 
flax or wool such as your grandma used. 
I didn’t raise a tomboy, and I won’t have 
one on the place, so you mind what I say.”’ 

This happened early in the summer. 
Lily had gone on riding, and Myra had 
wandered away by herself morning and 
afternoon of each day. Her grandmother, 
supposing she was lonely without Lily, 
never questioned where she went, but 
this morning, when she came so unex- 
pectedly into view with Lily and the 
despised wheel, the thought flashed into 
her mind that they might have spent more 
time together than she had thought pos- 
sible or Grandfather Green would have 
approved. Now she decided to stop their 
intimacy for good and all. 

The next day dawned clear and cool, 
an ideal day for an outing. Farmer Green 
was up early, and the hired man ate his 
breakfast in haste, so that he might have 
more time to get all things ready for his 
holiday. Myra saw wagon load after 
wagon load pass the door, and envied the 
happy people who were bound for the 
County Fair. Grandma too was wishing 
she had chosen this day instead of the 
next, as there was nothing against Lily as 
Myra’s companion whenthe wheel was left 
at home, acd she had always loved the frail 
girl almost as much as Myra did, when 
what did she see but Lily herself spin- 
ning along on the despised bicycle! She 


rode gaily up to the doorand dismounted, 
saying, ‘‘I rode over to help you get ready, 
as mother said Grandma was not as spry 
as she used to be, and perhaps I could 





help Myra with the morning’s work. I 
will put my wheel in the woodshed.” 

Farmer Green was coming in with the 
milk, and seeing the wheel made him feel 
cross. ‘‘We ain’t goin’ to the Fair to-day,”’ 
he remarked when Lily returned from the 
woodshed, “and Myra’s got time enough 
to do up the work. You can set down on 
the porch and wait till your folks come 
along. I’spose that wheel can stay in the 
shed till night. I’d feel powerful bad to 
have anybody see it and think I’d been 
such a pesky fool as to buy one fer our 
girl. I hope she’s too much of a lady ever 
to be seen histed on top of one of them 
outlandish things. I jist think they’re a 
contrivance of Satan to lure folks on to 
destruction. I’m sartin they never was 
any earthly good, and never will be.” 

Farmer Green had long wished for a 
chance to speak his mind, and this be had 
done to his own satisfaction. Lily for one 
moment was surprised and hurt, but her 
sunny nature quickly rallied, and seeing 
the tears in Myra’s eyes she hastened to 
say, ‘I am sorry you do not like a wheel, 
but we cannot all think alike,” After 
this she chatted gaily with the old peo- 
ple, and the wheel was quite forgotten 
when Lily’s father and mother stopped 
for her on their way to the Fair. After 
they had gone, Myra was very silent, as 
this was the first time she could remem- 
ber Lily having a whole day of pleasure 
that she had not shared. She felt very 
sad. The old people were not happy, for 
the country-side seemed quite deserted. 
While Mr. Green worked in the potato 
patch, he thought bitterly of the new 
ways that were taking the place of the 
old. New machines, it seemed to him, 
were usurpers. He loved the time-honored 
customs of his fathers—those people knew 
that woman must keep in the sphere for 
which God intended her; his grandmother 
never rode a wheel, 

It was nearly noon when Mrs. Green, 
standing in the doorway of the old farm- 
house, looked sadly at Myra, who sat on 
the portico preparing peaches for dinner. 
As she saw two tears roll silently down 
the girl’s rosy cheeks and drop unheeded 
on the busy, dimpled hands, she said to 
herself, “It’s just too bad. The poor 
child is grievin’ herself to death, because 
she couldn’t go to the Fair to-day. It'll 
rain tomorrer, I’m most sartin, and there, 
the baby show we’ve missed entirely, all 
on account of that pesky wheel!” 

As she stood thus, regretting the pleas- 
ures they had missed, Mr. Green came 
around the house and started down the 
outside cellar stairs. Whether he was 
thinking of the “air four miles away and 
forgot to notice the loose step at the top 
is not known, but Mrs. Green and Myra 
were both startled by a great noise as 
Farmer Green, potatoes, and basket rolled 
down the stairs and landed in a promiscu- 
ous heap somewhere in the shadows be- 
low. Both women hurried to the scene 
of disaster. Over the potatoes that lit- 
tered the steps the fleshy old lady scram- 
bled and was first to reach her husband 
and lift his head tenderly to her lap. 

‘Are you most killed, Joseph?” she 
said, with a trembling voice. 

With a moan the white lips parted. 
“It’s my leg, Polly. Don’t you see how 
it is doubled right under me? Broke, I’m 
sartin! I can’t raise myself, and what 
shall I do?” 

Myra came to the aid of her grand- 
mother, and their united efforts soon re- 
lieved the old man, so that he lay in a 
more comfortable position; but the leg 
was broken, and what was to be done? 
Everybody had gone to the Fair, and the 
nearest physician lived at the Corners, 
three good miles away. There were no 
horses about the place, and the cellar was 
cold and damp; already Farmer Green was 
shaking with a chill. 

“Oh, Myra,” said her grandmother, 
‘you will have to start on foot. You 
may meet some one that you can send for 
a doctor, and we need somebody to help 
get your poor gran’ther upstairs. He'll 
die here.” 

Suddenly Myra arose from her knees, 
where she had been stroking the hands of 
the sufferer. Placing a cushion under his 
head, she said: “I’m going now; I’ll take 
the wheel;’’ and before they could com- 
prehend what she meant she sped up the 
stairs and out to the shed. Mrs. Green 
hastened after, to see her swing herself 
lightly into the saddle of the bicycle and 
speed away like a bird toward the village. 

‘*My land!’ said the old lady, dropping 
into a chair and watching the flying figure 
pass over the smooth road. Even Farmer 
Green was forgotten for the moment in 
her surprise. until a groan reminded her 
of the unfortunate in the cellar. Hasten- 
ing down the stairs, she said: ‘“Myra’s 
gone, and on that wheel, too. Shestarted 
off as if she’d been shot from agun. I 
think she’ll have help here in no time. 
I do suppose she has been larnin’ to ride 
when I thought she was huntin’ botany 
specimens.” 

The old man raised himself on his 
elbow. ‘'Thank God, Polly, if what you 
say is really true. If our girl brings a 





doctor "fore I die, she shall have the best 
wheel they’ve got in the city, don’t you 
forgit!”’ 

Ten minutes passed, fifteen; then they 
heard the tramp of hurrying feet, aud two 
men came down the dark stairs. 

‘‘We met your gal at the cross-roads,” 
ssid the leader, ‘‘an’ she tole us what a 
perdikerment you war ia here, so we hur- 
ried along to git you out of this.”” They 
were lumbermen, and knew just how to 
handle a man with a broken leg. Soon 
they had him lying on his own bed, 
white and wan, but thankful to be where 
there was warmth and sunlight. 

Mrs. Green, hearing a stir at the front 
gate looked out of the window and saw 
the village doctor and Myrariding side by 
side up the driveway. 

**Well, I declare, here they come, and 
the doctor has a wheel, too!”’ 

If ever man was as welcome as the an- 
gels, it was Dr. Floyd; and, when he 
asked Mr. Green if he had any prejudice 
against taking chloroform, the answer 
was: ‘‘No, sir; I’ll take anything, and be 
glad to, so I won’t feel this pain any 
longer; and I believe in every one of the 
new-fangled things, wheels and all; so go 
ahead.”’ 

The doctor smiled, as he produced 
bandages, and all the other needful things 
to reduce a fracture. 

When the farmer regained conscious- 
ness, he was glad to hear the doctor say 
that if he was quiet and cheerful he would 
do nicely; a contented mind was very 
necessary to the quick healing of a broken 
bone. 

‘*Wal, Doctor, I’m bound to be content- 
ed the restof my days. I learned a lesson 
when I was lyin’ helpless in that cold cel- 
lar that I ain’t a-goin’ to forgit in a hurry. 
I'd a-been off to the Fair with my folks, 
havin’ a good time, if I hadn’t thought I 
knowed more’n anybody else. I was jest 
kickin’ gin all the new inventions, think- 
in’ the old ways was best, when I took 
that tumble; sarved me right, too.”” After 
a moment’s rest, he asked: ‘‘What made 
you ride a wheel to-day, Doctor?”’ 

‘*Your granddaughter said the case was 
very urgent, and wished me to make all 
haste; so, as hitching up my horse would 
take time, and the wheel was ready and 
swifter than any horse in my stable, I 
mounted, and told Miss Holmes she could 
follow at her leisure; but she wheeled 
quickly to my side and passed me. I bent 
a little lower over the handle-bars, and 
soon joined her. Side by side we rode, 
but I had to do some good work to keep 
up. I never passed over three miles in 
quicker time.” 

Mr. Green chuckled. ‘Our Myra is her 
mother right over again; no doing things 
by halves. She has been larnin’ to ride 
with the Sims girl, and we not knowin’ it, 
for I was so set agin’ a wheel she had to 
be sly. I'd have died, most likely, if she 
hadn't; that cellar was powerful cold.”’ 

**No doubt,”’ said the doctor, as he pre- 
pared to depart, “‘you would have taken a 
cold that might have caused your death.” 

When the sun was kissing the western 
tree-tops, the neighbors returned from the 
Fair. Many and varied were the convey- 
ances that paused before the farmhouse, 
that the occupants might inquire after the 
old man’s injuries. Each person had 
heard the news of the accident at the Cor- 
ners, and country people have big, sym- 
pathetic hearts. 

In their anxiety about their neighbor, 
they had, for the moment, forgotten that 
Jim Brown’s ‘Alma’’ had won the two- 
thirty race. Mr. Sims came last. Giving 
the lines to the hired man, he told him to 
drive on, for he would stop a little while 
with Mr. Green. Myra was busy about 
the kitchen, and he paused long enough to 
say a few cheering words, and give her a 
beautiful basket that Lily had bought for 
her of some Indians who had a tent on 
the Fair grounds. Not waiting to hear 
her thanks, he passed into the little bed- 
room where Mrs. Green was arranging 
pillows, and trying to make the patient 
more comfortable. 

“So, so! neighbor, you took a bad fall. 
Sorry I am, indeéd,” he said, extending 
his hand, which Mr. Green grasped with 
a fervor that expressed how glad he was 
of this undeserved attention. 

‘Yes, I had a bad fall; sarved me right. 
I was that mean and contemptible, the 
Lord knowed I needed knockin’ down to 
bring meto my senses. I'd beenbilin’allday 
inside ’bout everything new under thesun. 
But I’m out of that rut at last, neighbor. 
I'm a convart to new ideas. I took chlo- 
roform, and never knowed a thing while 
my leg was bein’ sot. I allus vowed I’d 
never be such a blamed idiot as to take 
anything what would rob me of my 
senses; but I was mighty glad to forgit my 
pain for a little spell. That new doctor 
is a brick; he knows more’n all the ‘old 
school’ put together.” 

Mr. Sims smiled. ‘Yes, he is a good 
one. He has not been among us but a 
short time, and he has a large practice al- 
ready. Our Lily was so pale and listless 
I asked him to fix her up a tonic, and he 
said the best tonic a girl ever took could 
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be found among the hills and meadows 
where the dew sparkled like gems in the 
morning sunshine, and the best way to 
get it would be for her to ride a bicycle, | 
went to the city, and got the best I coulg 
find. She is a different girl, already, 
Blessings on the wheel, I say.” 

“Amen!” responded Farmer Green, He 
then proceeded to tell the particulars 
about his fall, and the important par 
Lily’s wheel had played in his speedy re. 
lief. “When are you going to the city 
again, neighbor?” 

‘‘Next week I shall go down to see about 
shipping my wheat. I will make arrange. 
ments about yours, too, if you wish,” 

“I'll be powerful glad if you will, but 1 
had suthin more important on my mind 
when I spoke. School begins at the ’caq. 
amy in ten days. I can’t take Myra now 
and the hired man won’t have time, with 
all the fall work to do. I’d like to seng 
by you and git her a wheel, like your 
girl’s; then they can ride over together 
mornin’s and back after lessons. Myra’s 
a good girl, and I wouldn’t have her migs 
the school for anything. She’s 'way up 
in book larnin’ now, and I don’t ming 
tellin’ you I'll feel a little safer witha 
wheel about the place in case of an acgi- 
dent. And there’s the telephone; that’sa 
big invention. I'll have to lay on my 
back fer quite a spell, and Dr. Floyd says 
I’ve got to keep cheerful, so the bone in 
my leg will grow together all right. What 
do you say to fixin’ up a wire from your 
house and mine, so we can talk back and 
forth? I'll pay all expense, if you can see 
about the work; it would help to pass the 
time along, and as I’m aconvert to all the 
new inventions, I’m anxious to be tryin’ 
some of them.” 

Mr. Sims was delighted with the idea, 
and everything was arranged to suit Mr, 
Green, when the gray shadows of evening 
reminded his caller that supper would be 
waiting in his own home. One week after 
the events recorded, Myra was the happy 
possessor of a new wheel, and Mr. Green, 
looking from his bedroom window, while 
she whirled up and down the broad walk, 
entered into her joy with all the zeal of a 
new convert, as he still declared himself 
to be. 

‘Polly,’ he said to his wife, ‘‘if it 
wasn’t fer this broken leg, I'd be tempted 
tu try that wheel myself; looks as easy to 
manage as fallin’ off a log.” 

“It would be fallin’ off a wheel,I reckon. 
I'd hate to hev you resk it, Joseph; but 
*pears to me Myra looks amazin’ hand- 
some on that wheel; she ain’t like other 
girls, any way, she’s fer ahead.’’ The old 
lady said this: with a proud smile. 

Since Mr. Green had been confined to 
his room a good girl had been hired to 
help do the work about the house, so that 
Myra would have time for her studies, 
and her grandmother could be with the 
invalid. 

‘’ Pears tu me,”’ said the old man, still 
watching the graceful rider, ‘‘it’s about 
time Dr. Floyd got around to look after 
my leg. Talk about theangels! There he 
is now on his wheel, and I must say, if he 
ain’t turnin’ about to have a race with 
Myra! I'll bet on our girl every time.” 
The farmer peered anxiously out of the 
window. ‘Yes, she’s ahead—now they 
are comin’. Polly, they make an all-fired 
handsome couple, if I do say it.’’ 

The doctor and Myra came merrily in, 
with cheeks glowing; and, as she bent 
over the old man to whisper in his ear 
that he was the darlingest gran’ ther in all 
the world for giving her that beautiful 
wheel, Dr. Floyd thought to himself, ‘She 
is the fairest and brightest maiden I ever 
knew.”’ 

Autumn days went swiftly by at the 
farmhouse. Every school morning Lily 
and Myra rode away together to the acad- 
emy. The telephone between the two 
houses was in order, which added much 
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‘* Strike For Your Altars 
and Your Fires.”’ 


Patriotism is always com- 
mendable, but in every breast 
there should be not only the 
desire to be a good citizen, 
but to be strong, able bodied 
and well fitted for the battle 
of life. To do this, pure 
$lood is absolutely neces- 
sary, and Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla is the one specific whic 
cleanses the blood thorough- 
ly. It acts equally well for 

oth sexes and all ages. 

Humor —“ When I need a blood purk 
fier I take Hood's Sarsaparilla. It cured 
my humor and is excellent as a nerve 
tonic.”’ Josie Eaton, Stafford Springs, Ct. 
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to the pleasure of Mr. Green, who enjoyed 
pothing better than the friendly ‘‘Hello” 
from some member of the Sims family, 
more than half a mile away. 

One day, when the men were cutting 
puckwheat in the back lot, out of sight 
and hearing from the house, and the hired 
girl had gone to town to do some shop 
ping for herself, the old people were left 
entirely alone, Myra being at school. On 
that day, of all others, something must 
needs happen. It was a cold morning, 
and, as Mr. Green felt the sudden change 
of weather, it was decided to have a fire 
started in the sitting-room stove, which 
had not done service through the summer. 
Whether from an accumulation of soot, or 
some other cause, the chimney took fire, 
and Mr. Green, who could not as yet stand 
on the broken limb, called to his wife that 
there was fire somewhere, as he heard the 
roaring. She rushed out of the house, to 
gee &@ vOlume of smoke and fire pouring 
from the wide chimney. The roof was 
very dry, and she knew it would ig- 
nite in a few minutes, unless something 
was done. The fat old lady could never 
climb to the roof, and, with the farmer in 
his helpless condition, it looked very 
much asif the dear old home was doomed. 
Mr. Green remembered that he had always 
scouted the idea of insurance against fire 
as a useless waste of money. They looked 
at each other with pale faces and tear- 
dimmed eyes; then Mr. Green pointed to 
the telephone. His wife understood, but 
at first her trembling lips would make no 
sound; then faintly she called ‘‘Halloo.” 
Quickly the response came, and she told 
in few words their danger. Mr. Sims 
bade her throw salt in the stove to deaden 
the flame, and have courage, for he would 
soon come to their help. She did as di- 
rected, and they waited in an agony of 
suspense the assistance which came none 
too soon. Little jets of flame were seen 
on the roof when Mr. Sims and his hired 
man rode into the yard. A few buckets 
of water put out the fire. The chimney 
had burned itself clear, and all danger 
was past. With happy hearts the old 
people offered thanks to their Heavenly 
Father for His tender care over them, and 
they blessed the man who invented the 
telephone. 

A year from the opening of our story, 
and again it was Fair time. Mr. Green 
had declared that his family would be in 
attendance every day, and when the 
neighbors asked if he had anything en- 
tered, he answered, with a curious smile, 
that he expected to draw a prize. 

When the June roses were in bloom, 
Myra and Lily had graduated at the 
academy with high honors; Farmer Green 
declaring it was all owing to their riding 
the wheels, which made them so healthy 
and bright they learned everything. 

The first and second day of the County 
Fair passed off as usual. The third day 
brought a larger crowd than ever before, 
for the papers had announced a wedding 
as the attraction of the day. 

The presents for the happy bride were 
on exhibition in the art hall. Among the 
chvice collection was a shining new tan- 
dem, of the latest style, and attached to 
the handle-bar a card inscribed, ‘‘From 
Grandfather.”” No one knew who that 
might be, and every white-haired old man 
was questioned without avail. 

At last the hour for the ceremony ar- 
rived. Carpets were spread under the 
bending maples that were bright with au- 
tumnal glory. An organ from the Metho- 
dist Church at Bloomville was placed in 
position, and the organist was in readiness 
to perform her part. 

Beneath an arch of white chrysanthe- 
mums the altar stood, covered with pale 
green plush, and festooned with golden- 
rod, the centre decorated with a large 
bouquet of crimson roses. Then the 
bridal party took its position, On the 
left, Myra, leaning on the arm of her 
grandfather, and accompanied by Lily, 
who acted as bridesmaid; on the right, 
Dr. Floyd, with Professor Young, from 
the academy, who was best man. The 
white-haired minister of the village pro- 
nounced the words that made them hus- 
band and wife. 

The multitude united in saying there 
never was a fairer bride than Myra, or a 
handsomer bridegroom than the good- 
natured doctor. 

“But the prize?’’ queried some of Mr. 
Green's neighbors. “You said you ex- 
pected to win a prize this year.” 

“I did win a prize,”’ responded the old 
man, calmly. ‘‘I have taken the finest 
grandson goin’.’’—The Housekeeper. 





A WISE MOTHER ELEPHANT. 


The intelligence of the elephant is well 
known. Here is a new instance. A young 
elephant had received a severe wound in 
its head, the pain of which rendered it so 
frantic and ungovernable that it was 
found impossible to persuade the animal 
to have the wound dressed. Whenever 


any one approached, it ran off with fury 
4nd would suffer no person to come with- 
'n several yards of it. 


The keeper at 





length hit upon a contrivance for secur- 
ing it. By a few words and signs he 
made the mother know what was wanted; 
the sensible creature seized her young 
one with her trunk and held it firmly 
down, though groaning with agony, 
while the surgeon completely dressed the 
wound; and she continued to perform this 
service every day until the young elephant 
was perfectly recovered. 





EQUAL SUFFRAGE WORK IN OHIO. 


The following communication was ad- 
dressed to the Ohio Woman Suffrage 
Association at its recent annual conven- 
tion: 

I am reminded by the perusal of the 
call for the 14th Annual Meeting of the 
Ohio W. S. A., that the city in which the 
meeting is to be held has on several occa- 
sion extended a welcome to equal suffrage 
associations. Those who are familiar with 
suffrage work in Ohio will recall the fact 
that in Akron was held, in 1851, the 
second meeting in this State called in the 
interest of securing for woman her natural 
rights. The first was held forty miles 
away, at Salem, on the 19th and 20th of 
April, 1850, and one who, out of idle 
youthful curiosity, attended that meeting, 
begs leave to present the following: 

Some of the more liberal-minded per- 
sons of Northeastern Ohio, believing that 
the then approaching convention to amend 
the constitution of the State presented a 
favorable opportunity for women to ask 
at the hands of the men a recognition of 
their rights, issued a call to the women of 
Ohio to meet in convention at Salem ‘‘to 
concert measures ([ quote from the call) 
to secure the recognition of Equal Rights,” 
‘to inquire if the position now occupied 
by woman is one appointed by wisdom and 
designed to secure the best interests of 
the human race,’’ ‘to ascertain what 
bearing the circumscribed sphere of 
woman has on the great political and 
social evils that curse and desolate the 
land,” to come together “‘in single heart- 
edness and with a personal self-devotion 
that will yield everything to right, truth, 
and reason, but not one iota to dogmas or 
theoretical opinions, no matter how time- 
honored or by what precedent estab- 
lished.”’ 

The prosperous city in which the Asso- 
ciation soon convenes was not lacking in 
interest in this noble work, as is shown 
by the fact that of the eighty signatures to 
the call, thirty-five were those of Akron’s 
most intelligent and refined people. 

The Salem convention was presided 
over by Betsey M. Cowles, of Canton. 
Lydia B. Irish, of New Lisbon, Harriet J. 
Weaver, of Salem, and Rana M. Doty, of 
Akron, were vice-presidents; Caroline 
Stanton, of Salem, Ann Eliza Lee, of 
Randolph, and Sallie B. Gove, of Salem, 
were secretaries. All of these have gone 
to their reward without witnessing the 
fruition of their hopes, except Sallie B. 
Gove and Caroline Stanton, now Mrs. 
Addams of Cleveland. May it be their 
privilege yet to see that, in every State of 
the Union, women are granted their true 
position, and guaranteed all the legal and 
political rights exercised by men! 

The meeting was so well attended that 
one of Salem’s largest churches was 
crowded with women of the highest cul- 
tivation and social standing. In intellect- 
ual force, zeal, and dignity, it surpassed 
the hig'est anticipations of those who 
called it. Many interesting addresses 
were delivered, numerous encouraging 
letters were received from the friends of 
equal suffrage in all parts of the country 
(‘without postscripts’” says one aston- 
ished critic). Eloquent words of en- 
couragement came from Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Harriet N. Torry, Lucretia 
Mott, Frances D. Gage, Mrs. Lippincott 
(better known as ‘‘Grace Greenwood”’ ) 
Mrs. Clarina I. H. Nichols, and others. 
Lucy Stone sent assurances that the 
friends of human freedom in Massachu- 
setts rejviced that a woman's rights con- 
vention was to be held in Ohio. She 
wrote: 

I know too well the stern reform spirit 
of those who called the convention to 
doubt for a moment that what can be 
done to secure equal rights for all will be 
done. 

And she added: 

Massachusetts ought to have taken the 
lead in the work you are doing; but if she 
chooses to linger, let her young sister of 
the West set her a worthy example, and, 
if “the Pilgrim spirit is not dead,” we'll 
pledge Massachusetts to follow. 

It is to be hoped she has not been con- 
tent with “following’’ Ohio. Without 
over-taxing her strength, a competitor in 
the race might more than have kept up 
with the snail-pace at which our State has 
progressed in this direction. It has re- 
mained for a newer West to take the iead 
in this work; to grant the right of legisla- 
ting to those amenable to the laws when 
made; to give a voice in the expenditure 
of taxes to those who have paid them; to 
give to woman an equal participation in 
the responsibilities of government and 
society. 





The Salem meeting wasa success. True, 


no distinguished speaker from abroad 
took part in the proceedings; but no for- 
eign talent was required when such 
speakers as Jane Elizabeth Jones, Mary 
Anne W, Johnson, and other intelligent 
members of the convention, proved them- 
selves capable of pleading the cause with 
such credit. Mrs. Jones delivered the 
principal address—a masterly production, 
the reading of which even now is an in- 
tellectual feast. Mrs. Johnson also spoke 
forcibly and well. Indeed, on all of the 
speeches the press of the place bestowed 
the highest evcomiums. But at the 
hands of the press in general the women 
fared not so well. In the light of more 
recent history, the press comments upon 
the convention are interesting and amus- 
ing. 

The Syracuse Daily Star, commenting 
upon the fact that ‘some 400 or 500 silly 
women” had held a meeting at Salem, at 
which were adopted resolutions about 
‘“‘Woman’s Rights,’’ advised Ohio to keep 
her men at home to feed the children, 
make the clothes, darn the stockings and 
nuree the infants, and send the women, 
with breeches on, to legislate. 

The N. Y. Commercial Advertiser ob- 
served: ‘We happen to think the whole 
matter too droll for drollery and too face- 
tious for wit, and shall endeavor to speak 
of it with all gravity, albeit we confess 
that abstinence from merriment is about 
the most difficult part of our present 
duty,” and then goes on with extended 
comments as free from wisdom as wit. 

A Boston paper, commenting upon a 
letter to the convention from Mis. Pier- 
son, of Lancaster, in which she advises 
the young ladies, among other things, not 
to get married too young, said, ‘*This is 
capital advice, and if the women have the 
firmness to act up to it we would have 
some confidence that they could be safely 
trusted with the right of suffrage.” 

A New Lisbon paper said: ‘‘The women 
met on Friday morning and, after a mu- 
tual criticism of each other’s toggery, pro- 
ceeded to business.”’ 

“Apron-String Rule, or the Emancipa- 
tion of Calico,” is the cognomen of an edi- 
torial notice in the Zanesville Aurora. 

Notall of the comments were in this 
strain, N. P. Willis, in an editorial in the 
Home Journal, gave the convention a no- 
tice ‘“‘respectful and candid,”’ in which he 
advised the women in regard to the man- 
ner in which they could best exercise the 
power they possess, 

Horace Greeley, the N. Y. Tribune's ed- 
itor, said: ‘*The deliberations and discus. 
sions of the convention appear to us to 
have been conducted throughout with 
dignity, propriety, and ability, affording 
a model which Congress, our Legislatures, 
and other masculine assemblages might 
creditably imitate, and wecommend it to 
their study and emulation.” 

The Cincinnati Nonpareil, The North 
Star, The Liberty Party Paper, The Liber- 
ator, The Impartial Citizen, and many 
other papers commended both the matter 
and the manner of the Akron Conven- 
tion. 

At the Salem convention it was resolved 
that the women of Ohio should meet an- 
nually in convention ‘‘to consult upon and 
adopt measures fur the removal of the va- 
rious disabilities— political, social, relig- 
ious, legal, and pecuniary—to which 
women as a class are subjected,’’ A com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose issued a 
call for the next convention to be held in 
Akron, May 28 and 29, 1851. At that 
meeting, held in the ‘Stone Church,” the 
women showed a willingness to acknow]l- 
edge the equality of the sexes by kindly 
permitting the men to take part in the 
proceedings, and even to hold some minor 
offices; a man invoked Divine guidance; 
George W. Putnam furnished a very able 
poem; the Hutchinson brothers sang, ‘‘in 
their own inimitable manner,”’ ‘‘The Mil- 
lennium,”’ ‘‘We’re coming right along,” 
and other equally appropriate songs; and 
to show how very unselfish women could 
be, the Finance Committee consisted of 
three men—a very appropriate selection, 
for did not the men hold the purse- 
strings? 

This convention, like the one at Salem, 
fully realized the expectations of those 
who had called it, and it is said that ‘‘in 
whatever capacity the women appeared 
they demonstrated the rightfulness of 
their claim to all they demanded . . . and 
suffered nothing in comparison with the 
men who participated in the proceedings.” 
Indeed, one writer asserts: ‘‘Truth re- 
quires us to say they excelled.’’ The Ak- 
ron Convention was presided over by 
Frances D. Gage, of McConnellsville. Mrs. 
Swisshelm, editor of the Pittsburg Satur- 
day Visitor, Mrs. H. M. Tracy, of Colum- 
bus, one of the editors of the Western Lit- 
erary Magazine, Mrs. Martha J. Tilden, 
of Akron, whose husband was soon after 
made the candidate of the Free-Soil Party 
for Governor, Mrs. Severance, of Cleve- 
land, Mrs. Whiting, of Canton, Miss L. 
Maria Giddings, of Jefferson, and other 
prominent women took part in the pro- 
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ceedings with the effective eloquence that 
such moving themes would inspire. 

These conventions were followed by 
others equally effective, and while much 
remains to be done, not only in remedying 
the written laws of the land, but that 
more oppressive law—the law of public 
opinion—may not the women of this coun- 
try draw encouragement from what has 
been accomplished? If we go back to the 
time when the first meeting to secure 
equality for women was held in Ohio, and 
take a survey of the conditions then exist- 
ing, when women were not cared for in 
matters of legislation, when the limited 
rights an unmarried woman possessed 
were suspended by marriage, when the 
mother had no right to her child, when 
the wife had no control over her own 
property, when the husband, enriched by 
her inheritance or earnings, could, with- 
out her consent, squander her estate, if 
he so chose, when, in fact, the relations 
between man and woman were but little 
better than those existing between master 
and slave, and witness the influence that 
has been exerted by organizations, such as 
the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association, 
until now many of the legal and social 
disabilities have been removed, we shall 
find encouragement to keep up the work, 
until man grants to woman the rights 
which the Creator intended her to enjoy. 
Let each, however weak or humble, try to 
do his or her utmost to advance the cause. 
Let those who are to assemble at Akron 
work together, with hearts and hands 
united, to remove the obstacles that have 
hampered the pathway of progress, re- 
membering that they bave much less to 
contend with than those noble pioneers in 
the cause who, in the last half-century, 
have done so much to hasten the reforms 
you seek to bring about. The obstacles 
and opposition they encountered have in 
great measure been removed, As 

“The longest night leads on to dawn, 

And dawn to perfect day,” 

so you, aftera night of injustice, may now 
see the dawn of a brighterera. The ad- 
vances of the last few decades have im- 
proved woman’s condition, and should 
encourage us to labor in the faith that 
still greater progress awaits us. Among 
the glories of the closing years of the 
present century, not the least is the prog- 
ress made in the cause of equal suffrage— 
progress that we hope betokens full suc- 
cess while the oncoming century is yet 
young. Then, and not until then, may 
Themis proudly sit enthroned, the Goddess 
of Law and Justice. Byron STANTON. 











Ir you have catarrh, rheumatism, or 
dyspepsia, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
be cured as thousands of others have been. 








Southern Pacific 
Company. 


New York to California, 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 


JAPAN, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


AUSTRALIA, 


AND BETWEEN 


NEW YORK and MEXICO, 


For full Illustrated Pamphlets, Maps, and Time 
Tables, and Lowest Freight and Passage Rates, 
apply to 
EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t General Traffic Mgr. 

L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 
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The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


~~ Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 
The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialists. 
Advanced and therough methods of instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-seventh year opens October 5, 1899, 


Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifteenth Annual Session opens Sept, 27. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven-and-a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 
partments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 2ist Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are reese 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1899. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 
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our large collection of 
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Works of Art 
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One Flight 


The Great Northwest 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 

In San Francisco, Judge Seawell on 
Oct. 24 decided that the Board of Educa. 
tion had no power to discharge a teacher 
because he or she married while holding 
a position in the department. 

The decision was on the application of 
Mrs. Emily W. Beanston for a writ of 
mandate compelling the School Board to 
reinstate her in her position as teacher in 
the Hawthorne Primary School. 

The decision of the court is of impor- 
tance to every teacher, and forces the 
Board of Education to cancel the anti- 
marriage rule which bas been in force for 
maby years, greatly to the disgust and in- 
convenience of those affected. 

Mrs. Beanston, née Wholley, became the 
wife of a nephew of ex-Secretary Beans- 
ton of the School Board during the sum 
mer vacation. The marriage was reported 
in due course to Secretary Simpson, who 
laid the fact before the School Superin- 
tendent. The order dismissing Mrs. 
Beanston from her position as teacher 
was then made and served upon the bride, 

Mrs. Beanston, who is a determined wo- 
man, ignored the dismissal, and, after 
consulting with her attorney, decided to 
defy the board. When the schools re- 
opened for the fall term, Mrs, Beanston 
was at her post. Her successor was also 
there, but Mrs. Beanston refused to rec- 
ognize her authority, and took charge of 
her class. 

On the second day when Mrs. Beanston 
appeared at the school she was met by 
Secretary Simpson, who personally noti- 
fied her of her dismissal, and on her 
denial of the right of the board to dismiss 
her except for legal cause, Mr. Simpson 
took her arm and escorted her into the 
street. Her connection with the Haw- 
thorne school was thus forcibly severed. 

Mrs. Beanston then applied for a writ 
of mandate to compel the board to rein- 
state her. The ground of the suit was 
that the board lacked power to dismiss a 
teacher simply because the teacher mar- 
ried. 

The court, on Oct, 24, granted the writ. 
He said the contention made by the ap- 
plicant was sound in law. The political 
code specified a number of offences for 
which teachers could be dismissed, but 
the crime of marriage is not among them. 
In other words, the law does not author- 
ize the School Board to class marriage as 
an offence punishable by dismissal from 
the department, and the court thereupon 
held that the anti-marriage rule of the 
board so long in force is null and void. 


LOUISIANA, 


Under the heading, “A Practical Re- 
former,’’ the New Orleans Picayune says: 


The Woman’s Municipal Ownership 
League of Chicago, under the direction of 
Mrs. Minona Fitts, has started a unique 
crusade against the men who monopolize 
the seats in the street cars when women 
are standing. Cards have been issued, 
which say: “Gentlemen, stand up, and 
give the women your seats. You can vote 
for municipal ownership, and stop this 
thing. They cannot.” Mrs. Fitts is cred- 
ited with being the originator of this 
scheme, which created quite a sensation. 
The idea was to call the attention of the 
men to the fact that voters were responsi- 
ble for existing conditions, and to show 
both men and women that if men claim 
that women are a protected class, women, 
some of them at least, have sufticient 
courage to demand that protection. Many 
men confessed that the card was the first 
reminder they had ever had that men are, 
indeed, responsible for evil civic condi- 
tions, and that women are not responsi- 
ble, yet suffer equally with the men in the 
injury done. ‘The Chicago women’s idea 
of holding men responsible for the laws 
which they make might be applied with 
advantage here. There are plenty of 
changes in New Orleans that women 
would institute if they had the power.. It 
was the women property owners who car- 
ried the day for drainage and sewerage, 
and who cast their vote as one woman for 
all that went to make this a progressive 
city, and put it in line with other cities in 
savitary conditions. Nor would they stop 
there. For one thing, if they had a vote 
in city affairs, the streets would be kept 
clean, and merchants would be required 
to sweep in front of their stores. Foran 
other, the banquette ordinance would be 
enforced, and the piles of hardware and 
cases of dry goods and the thousand and 
one obstructions that encumber the side- 
walks and lie in wait to snag gowns would 
be removed. But women have no voice 











in the matter. Men make the laws for 
them, and, gentlemen, the question is up 
to you here as it is in Chicago, 

Under the heading, “Power and Duty,” 
the New Orleans Times Democrat says: 

In the approaching election, an enor- 
mous power will be wielded by the young 
men of New Orleans, and they should 
make no mistake as to the issue that con 
fronts them. A band of superannuated 
politicians have been regaling their over- 
patient hearers with a windy discussion 
of matters which have been settled for 
good and all. The ghost of negro suprem- 
acy has been laid forever, and other ques- 
tions press upon the attention of the peo- 

le. 

PiThe women of New Orleans should round 
out the record they made in the matter of 
the special tax. The gentler sex is pecu- 
liarly interested in all that relates to the 
health and comfort of the home, and work 
in favor of good government is simply 
obedience to the law of self. preservation. 
Women can work for the good cause in a 
hundred ways. With good drainage, good 
sewerage, and good water, a new era will 
dawn on this sorely tried community. If 
the young men and the women bend their 
energies to the task, one may safely pre- 
dict that the success will be overwhelm- 
ing. The éause is entirely worthy of the 
fullest measure of devotion. 


Mrs, Caroline E, Merrick, of New Or-' 


leans, makes the following pertinent 
comment: 

“This editorial urges women to bend 
their energies with the young men to se- 
cure the success of the party trying to 
keep out the old corrupt ring who are 
working to regain their hold on the city 
government, in order to control the mil- 
lions which the taxpayers (the women and 
men) have voted to give for the improve- 
ment of New Orleans in drainage, sewer- 
age, and free water, which our city bas 
never before enjoyed. The editor says: 
‘Women can work in a hundred ways,’—I 
say no, we can only work honestly, effect- 
ively, in one way,—with the ballot in our 
hand. The men of Louisiana ought to 
have given us the ballot in the interest of 
good government when they had the 
golden opportunity, at the last constitu- 
tional convention, and then they would 
not now be urging us to go beyond what 
they call our sphere,” 

— oe 


PHILADELPHIA COUNTY ANNUAL MEET- 





The Woman Suffrage Society of the 
County of Philadelphia met in annual 
meeting on the 16th and 17th of October. 
These days were underlined in the calen- 
dars of the Quaker City equal suffragists 
as days set apart for their Eighth Annual 
Meeting. 

The first evening meeting, which had 
for its main object the making of con- 
verts and the enkindling into a flame of 
that latent enthusiasm which, alas! often 
smoulders in the breasts of the members, 
was held in the New Century Drawing- 
room, Oct. 16. Fifteen hundred invitations 
were sent out, and no means spared to 
make the meeting a success. 

Miss Jane Campbell, president of the 
Society, introduced the speakers of the 
evening, Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, of New 
Jersey, and Mrs. Clara B. Colby, of Wash- 
ington, D.C. They were greeted with 
warmth, and their addresses elicited 
much applause. 

Mrs. Hall read her little farce, ‘*The 
Judgment of Minerva,’’ prefacing its de- 
livery by a short speech, in which she ar- 
gued for suffrage on the novel plea that 
it would tend to keep women at home. 
‘*For instance,”’ said she, “if we had suf- 
frage I should not be here to-night.’’ Mrs. 
Hall’s remarks were listened to with great 
attention. 

Mrs. Colby, editor of the Woman’s Tri- 
bune of Washington, D. C., spoke of the 
good effects of woman suffrage in the 
States where it had been adopted. She 
especially instanced Wyoming, where 
equal suffrage has existed longest, and 
where, although the population has more 
than doubled itself in the last decade, 
crime has not increased, the same number 
being in the prisons to-day as were there 
when the State had only half its present 
inhabitants. Meanwhile, the number of 
divorces was one-third less in proportion 
to the population than in any other State 
in the Union. Mrs. Colby’s address was 


greatly appreciated by the audience, some 
of whom, after the meeting, expressed 
their desire to become members of the 
Philadelphia Woman Suffrage Society. 
The second session of the annual meet- 
ing took place in the New Century Guild 
House, on the afternoon of Oct. 17. The 





first hour was devoted to business, during 
which the usual reports of the officers 
were read. That of the treasurer showed 
that the finances of the society were in a 
sound condition, and a number of new 
members were elected. 

A letter was read from Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, asking each local society to get 
up a species of fin de siecle entertainment 
for the Organization Committee of the 
National American Association, and ex- 
pressing the hope that at least ten dollars 
would be raised by each society in the 
country. In response to this appeal the 
Philadelphia society voted ten dollars 
from its treasury for the use of the Na- 
tional Organization Committeg, but on its 
being represented that the Pennsylvania 
Association had not yet made up its pledge 
of $50 made at the Grand Rapids Conven- 
tion, it was decided, instead of sending 
the money directly to Mrs. Catt, to give 
it as part of the State pledge. 

Delegates were appointed to represent 
the society at the State Federation of 
Pennsylvania Women’s Clubs to meet at 
Pittsburg, Nov. 8, 9, and 10, as follows: 
Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, Miss Julia Myers, 
Miss Eveleen Doundown, Miss Emily 
Perkins. 

The following delegates were appointed 
to the 30th Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania W. 8S. A., which will meet at 
Oxford, Chester County, Nov. 20 and 21: 
Mrs. Olive Pond Amies, Mrs. Anna R, 
Boyd, Miss Katherine J. Campbell, Miss 
Elizabeth Dornan, Miss Eliza Hancock, 
Miss Helen W. Henderson, Miss L. H. 
Matter, Miss Alberta Moorhouse, Mrs. 
Frank Morgan, Miss Katharine Musson, 
Mrs. Geo. H. Perkins, Mrs. John W. 
Schell, Mrs. A. L. Tilney, and Miss Annie 
Waldie. 

The election of officers of the society to 
serve for the ensuing year resulted as fol- 
lows: President, Miss Jane Campbell; 
vice-presidents, Miss Eliza Hancock and 
Miss Elizabeth Dornan; corresponding sec- 
retary, Miss Katherine J. Campbell; re- 
cordivg secretary, Mrs. Olive Pond Amies; 
treasurer, Mrs. Mary F. Kenderdine. 

Atthe conclusion of the business part 
of the meeting the audience had the 
pleasure of listening to a lecture from 
Mrs. Colby, which at her suggestion took 
the form of a ‘Question Box,’’ and the 
members, in answer to tbeir queries, re- 
ceived some very valuable hints in re- 
gard to suffrage work. The questions 
were exceedingly varied in character, 
ranging all the way from the ubiquitous 
missing button, which Mrs, Colby in- 
formed her hearers had been relegated to 
the limbo of the past by the invention of 
the new patent fastener which ‘‘can’t 
come off,’ to women jurors. Mrs, Colby 
showed her versatility by the happy way 
in which she solved the knotty points 
presented to her consideration. 

KATHERINE J. CAMPBELL, Cor. Sec. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY'S REPORT. 

During the year just ending, the Wo- 
man Suffrage Society of the County of 
Philadelphia has been engaged in an 
earnest and active campaign which has 
added to our old field of making converts 
to the doctrine of equal rights, the new 
one of circulating petitions to the Legis- 
lature for Presidential suffrage. 

The society’s first undertaking was the 
holding of a Bazar and Cake Sale, Oct. 
22, 1898, which resulted in the highly 
satisfactory sum of $381, net profit. 

The annual meeting of the society was 
held Oct. 31 The afternoon session was 
devoted to business, and the evening to 
the enjoyment of hearing three able suf- 
frage addresses. The Rev. James C., 
Hodgkins opened the list with a bright 
and eloquent speech. Miss Agnes Repplier 
recounted in her charming way the im- 
pressions she had received of a suffrage 
State while attending the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs in Denver, the pre- 
ceding June, and Mrs. Mary C, C, Brad- 
ford, of Denver, thrilled our bearts with 
the entrancing prospect opened to our 
view in her ‘‘Vision of Freedom,”’ 

In pursuance of the decision of the 
society to circulate a petition to the 
Legislature for Presidential suffrage, 
meetings for that purpose were held at 
the house of the president, to which the 
members, taken alphabetically, were in- 
vited twenty five at a time. From being 
held monthly, they became fortnightly 
and then weekly meetings, and the Free 
Library of Economics generously offering 
us the use of one of its rooms, we shifted 
our place of assemblage to its quarters at 
1315 Filbert Street, where we met in- 
formally every Friday during March and 
April. The society enjoyed an intel- 
lectual treat in a lecture delivered by 
the Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, April 14, 
in the Spring Garden Unitarian Church, 
which its trustees bad most kindly placed 
at ber and our disposal. Her subject, 
“The American Republic, Its Past, Pres- 
ent, and Future,’’ was treated in her own 
inimitable way, and the audience was 
enthusiastic in its appreciation of her 
witty and pungent sayings. 

On the 20th of April, a debate took 
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A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood, 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME.) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 


It ig 


only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston } 
electrics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 
which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham and 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through 
boulevard built by him on this property. The town has every natural 
advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, eto, 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 
undulating, so that all tastes can be satistied. We want customers who wil] 


buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 
This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 


We are building a 


suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 
can appreciate such acommunity. This property is very carefully restricted 


in its title deeds. 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CiviL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


501 Tremont Building, Boston, 








place in the Fiftieth Baptist St. Church, 
on the subject of ‘Woman Suffrage.’’ Our 
side of the question was in the competent 
bands of Mrs, Rachel Foster Avery, Miss 
Diana Hirschler, and Miss Caryl] S. Perot, 
and so ably did they argue the matter 
that the decision of the judges was seven 
to one in their favor. 

Our spring meeting was held in the 
parlors of the Century Guild, 1227 Arch 
Street, May 6. At three o'clock a busi- 
ness meeting was held, during which Mrs. 
L. L. Blankenburg gave an interesting 
account of the Convention of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association at Grand 
Rapids, and presented our president with 
the baby carpet-sweeper given by the 
Bissell Co., of that city, to each delegate 
whose pame was on the Convention pro- 
gramme. From 4 to 6 P. M. a tea and re- 
ception were held. The members spent 
the time in social enjoyment; tea and 
light refreshments were served, and vocal 
and instrumental music added to the en- 
joyment of the occasion, 

Early in Octuber the W.C. T. U. held 
its annual State Convention in our city, 
and the suffrage society was invited to 
send fraternal delegates to its meetings, 
which were held in Olivet Presbyterian 
Church. The Executive Committee ac- 
cepted the invitation, and sent as dele- 
gates Miss Jane Campbell, president of 
our society, and Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, 
President of the Woman Suffrage Society 
of the State of Pennsylvania; these ladies 
attended the Convention, and spoke on 
the subject of suffrage in connection with 
temperance work to a large and very 
enthusiastic audience of White Ribbon 
women. 

The work of obtaining signatures to the 
petition to the Legirlature for Presi- 
dential suffrage still goes on; it is a task 
which requires patience and tact, and can- 
not be accomplished in a short time. It 
is to be hoped that all the members will 
bring to the task a spirit of earnestness 
and zeal, and that the coming year will 
matk for the suffrage society of Philadel- 
phia an era of greater success than ever 


before. 
KATHERINE J. CAMPBELL, Cor. Sec. 








OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS. 





The New York Journal says: 


There is a disgraceful situation in the 
Brooklyn schools, The teachers have 
had no pay since June, and some of them 
are reduced to absolute distress. Some of 
them have been turned out of their board- 
ing houses, becausethey have been unable 
to pay their board, and others have been 
refused credit for meat and groceries, 

The trouble grows out of the Ahearn 
law, which was passed for the benefit of 
the teachers, but which, thus far, in 
Brooklyn, has had the opposite effect. 
The law prescribes minimum rates of pay 
for different periods of service, but cer- 
tain formalities have to be observed be- 
fore the. new pay-rolls can be approved, 
and this work has not yet been accom- 
plished. The result is that the payment 
of salaries has been suspended, and the 
teachers have to devote their spare time 
to placating their creditors. 

Of course, there is always some excuse 
for such an outrage as this. Every official 
concerned is able to shift the blame from 
himself by showing that somebody else is 
responsible for the delay. But it is a note- 
worthy fact that it is only the teachers 
that have these troubles about salaries. 
This is not an isolated instance, and the 
hitches by no means began with the 
Ahearn law. Nor is it only in New York 
that such things occur. The teachers 
have often had to go without their sala- 
ries as far west as San Francisco, and 
doubtless they will have the same experi- 
ence, sooner or later, in Manila. 

You never hear of policemen, or street 
cleaners, or clerks in the City Hall work- 
ing without pay. Why are the teachers 
always sufferers? Can it be because the 
majority of them have no votes? 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. Chipman 
Hall, Tremout Temple, Monday, Noy. 6, 3 P. M, 
Art and Literature Committee. Mr. Frank B, 
Sanborn will speak on ** Goethe.” 








Secretary, Companion, Attendant.— 
A thoroughly well trained woman (colored), 
desires position of trust where special fitness 
is required. Runs type-writer; reads French, 
German, or music; understands nursing, 
Good references. Address D. A. G., care of 
Woman’s JOURNAL. 





BOOKS FOR SALE—3 volumes, proceedings 
of Mass. Historica) Soviety. viz: 1791 to 1835, 1835 
to 1855, 1863 to 1864 Also 17 vols. Appleton’s 
Ency:lo., x vols. Picturesque America. 

Address MISS ANNIE WALLCUT, 5. 
Mount Vernon St., West Roxbury, Mass, 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. Botson, Mass 














The Ladies will be gratified to know 
that a most exquisite line of French Flan- 
nel Shirt Waists have been received at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street. 


The popularity of these Waists for Moun 
tain, Seashore, and School wear is very 
great, and the Ladies look forward with 
great interest to their arrival. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros,, 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent 4 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 








{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. ‘The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well lov 
songs of this singing people—give the uliar in- 
sight into their national character and life that cap 
be obtained in no other way. ‘I hey sing everything, 
joy and sorrow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Ki» 
all, M.D. 





PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


— FOR SALE AT THE— 
"Voman’s Journal Office, Boston 
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NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 








The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALIY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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